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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Br retracing the courses of study pursued 
during his early years, and explaining the dif- 
ferent modes of instruction by which know* 
ledge was imparted to himself, the author has 
endeavoured to show, in the following pages, 
that much time is consumed, and an inade- 
quate portion of learning acquired, by perse- 
vering in the system of Education which is 



IV ADVERTISEMENT, 

almost universally pursued at present, but 
that every advantage might be derived from a 
little innovation. He has been unreserved in 
his censure of public schools ai'tkep are now 
conducted : but he hopes the reader will be 
able to gather from his observations, that his 
teptroent* would be decidedly in favor of 
tbeoa, if &ty wotdd cowtescend to adopt 
a few dodges in their gQaeral pl*m 
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CHAPTER THE FIRST. 



A Father's Instruction — Early Sorrows — A Coun- 
try Grammar School — Pedantic Examination-* 
Petty Tyrants— Unintelligible Rules— The Cate- 
chism — Manner of passing the Sabbath— Econo- 
my — Arithmetic — An Arrival — Happy Release* 



The earlier yea*s of our chfldbdod are generally 
uninteresting to *very body but durselves.—Fdr thil 
reason, I will not dwell upon the Course 6f instruc- 
tion which my father pursued, before he cddinritted 
me to the cafe of a stranger, but briefly ex pi am {hat 
he thought it right to pay more attention to mf 
moral and religiou* habits, chad td those ac^irir** 
ments which are sometimes thought essential 
even to infancy. He therefore endeavoured to itf- 
apire me with aeotimcikts of devotion, before he 
Acad. A 
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taught me to be anxious of distinguishing myself as 
a juvenile scholar, and determined that the prepos- 
sessions of my childhood should be such as would 
have a happy influence ov*r my matuier years. 
When he : first began to instruct me in the elements 
of learning, he rendered my tasks easy and not irk- 
some by the mildness with which lie superintended 
my studies, and the familiar explanations, with 
which he facilitated them, and took care to keep my 
mind in a perpetual state, of elasticity, without 
fatiguing it. Whatever tended to my improvement 
amused, as much as it instructed me, and I did not 
learn to associate an idea of trouble with the attain- 
ment of knowledge, or of disgust with the sight of 
books. v 

With the languages, however, I had made no 
acquaintance, and had not been taught even the 
rudiments of Latin grammar at ten years of age, 
for my father considered that there were other 
^ranches of knowledge more important, and judged 
it better to ground me well in my native tongue 
before he initiated me in the elements of a dead lan- 
guage. But I was soon to enter upon a new scene, 
#vhere declensions, conjugation*** and tenses, were the 
order of the day. My mother's, health requiring the 
assistance of a milder climate, my father was obliged 



to accompany her to the South of Europe, and to 
leave me at a Country Grammar School. 

The sorrow which I underwent at this separation 
was the more poignant, as there was nothing in the 
character of Mr. P— , the master of the school, to 
reconcile me to the loss of parental kindness. " The 
pain which is felt when we are first transplanted 
from our native soil/' says Southey in his Life of 
Nelson, " when the living branch is cut from the 
parent tree, is one of the most poignant which we 
have to endure through life. There are after griefs 
which wound more deeply, which leave behind them 
scars never to be effaced, which bruize the spirit, and 
sometimes break the heart; but never, never do we 
feel so keenly the want of love, tfee necessity of 
being loved, and the sense of desertion, as when we 
first leave the haveu of home, and are as it were 
pushed off upon the stream of life." 

As often as I read this passage it brings to me- 
mory the desolate sensations which I experienced, 

when my father took leave of me in Mr. P f s 

playground, — but why do I say, brings to memory, 
when few of the past sorrows of life are so con- 
stantly before my mind, as that which I felt, when I 
first perceived myself to be surrounded by new 
faces, whose indifference and want of sympathy 



•oomeuwrinctd roe tlmt I was no longer in the pre- 
sence of pmons whom object it M-as to mtfke me 
feappy. . My li^art was ready to but**, and What 
added to my bitterness, was the fortitude with whfch 
J repelled li»g diking tears. Iwas ashamed to be ftteen 
•weeping, without having any other cause to a&sigft 
tkte that I found myself at school, and checked 5 *he 
friendly tears 'which were afone capable of giving 
me relief. There seemed to be no hope — no com- 
fort-^-no amusement within my reach. ITie little 
urchins, who were to be my future companions, 
instead of diverting my sorrows, appeared to have a 
pleasure in increasing them, by the impertinence of 
their observations and the rudeness of their gaze. 
They flocked about me, and as they shouted, u a 
««w boy is come," " ft new boy is come," I ex- 
pected to have bean hunted for their sport. Not a 
kind look, or a cheering voice was to be found in 
-die noisy throng, and it has often been a matter of 
.astonishment to roe, that, as all children have nearly 
&e same feelings when first they go to school, thejr 
do not recollect their own sorrows, and offer some 
•encouragement or consolation to the little unfortu- 
nate who h newly thrown among them. Perhaps I 
may draw forth many a smile by using such strong 
Jfcrtqg to express «iy petty affliction upon this ocob- 



sion ; but I insist upon k, that no words afe too pow- 
erful to delineate the awkward, and unhappy situ* 

ation of nay first debut as one of Mr. P 's scho* 

lars. The sensibilities of childhood are extremely 
acple, weaver excites them, arid I have to fie* # 
ancffaa the magnitude of the effect, and n*t of the 
cause. Not that ail boys suffer equally under simi- 
lar circumstances, fur I have heard many person* 
declare that they commenced their academic career 
without die least reluctance* Perhaps the seminary 
they went to was better conducted, or the home 
the; had left was unlike that which 1 had Co regret. 

Whe* my young tormentors had e*hausttd their 
arte, of! teaming, and found tome better diversion, I 
mined from the playground into the house, and had - 
scarcely passed the- threshold, when this shrill and 

harsh notes of Mrs. P sounded abruptly in my 

e*r, and converted my melancholy aspect into an 
eapressiott of fear. " Come, child, clear up that' 
anUty countenance, what is there to put you into. 
aucfc au itl humor — do you think we are going, 
to eat yow? — I shall be your mother now, and 
I dare iay> shall prove as good a one, ai her you, 
arepeutingfor.'' 

• So easing, she took me by the hand, and withr 
110 gentle effort, led me into the parlour where 



she ordered me to sit down, and look happy. 1 
would. gliadly have obeyed, but she had touched upon 
a tender string ; and as 1 compared her sharp, fierce* 
looking face, with the kind affectionate aspect which, 
•my beloved parent's countenance always assumed, i 
could not help feeling that the maternal character 
which the woman arrogated to herself strengthened 
ffaedislike I began to entertain. 

Mother ! thought I, this my mother, my dear amia- 
ble, gentle mother? Bow unlike her! and how much I 
hate the presumption of her comparison! The 
opinion which I formed of my schoolmaster's wife 
never changed from this moment. She might have 
been the comfort, the idol of her youthful house- 
hold, but she was more their terror than Mr. P.' 
himself, and many a birchen weapon would, never 
have been wielded but at her officious instigation. 

The next morning [ was summoned at an early* 
hour into the school-room, and approached the* 
awful presence of Mr, P. whose manner, like that ■ 
of his lady, was more likely to inspire dread than* 
love. In fact, it appeared as though his object 
were to do any thing rather than conciliate the 
affection of his pupils ; as if mildness of deport* • 
ment were inconsistent with the respect whiclr he 
thought it necessary to command. -I certainly did • 



not entertain any favorable opinion of this gentle 
man, but my sorrows were a little soothed, and 1 
endeavoured to look as cheerful as I could. His first 
salutation was, " Well, Sir, I see you begin to be 
reconciled to your new habitation. It is right that 
you should, for you will find my plan of bringing up 
children very, different to that which you have been 
accustomed to at home. There probably you did 
as ydu pleased, but here, if you deserve it, you will 
be flogged into obedience. My system is to whip, 
and to have done with it. 

" How old are you f w 
. "Ten,.Sir. M 

" Aye, then, no doubt you have been several times 
through your Accidence, can say, ' As in prae- 
aenti' by heart, and know, something of syntax; 
Have you begun prosody yet?'! .This string of 
interrogations puzzled me very much. 1 had scarcely 
beard the terms, and while I hesitated, he thun* 
dered again in my ears. 

" Is the boy deaf? are you perfect in your 
grammar ?" 

" No, Sir. I have not learnt it yet." , ' 

" Not learnt it all perhaps, but can you repeat 
your As in praesenti i n 
. . « No, Sir." : . 



14 Then I am afraid you are a very great dunce." 
* At thia word, there was a general titter through 
the school, and td my confusion, I heard it audibly 
repeated by several voices, " What a dunce he inusfc 

The tremendous examination continued : u Let 
me hear you conjugate the verb possum, You must 
know your Accidence." 

" I doqt indeed, Sir. 1 was never taught it." 
l " The bay is a fool !— pretty trouble t shall have 
with him.— Pray, Sir, how much of the Accidence 
have you learnt?" 

" None, Sir. I never saw the boob. My father 
did uat teach me the Accidence." 

Nothing could exceed the ludicrous, amazement 
which Mr. P. felt, or affected to felly when 1 alflde 
this declaration. For a few second* he seamed te 
have lost the power of utterance in the exces* of his 
surprize. At length, however, he changed his har*h 
; and angry tone into sounds,- by which he meant to 
express his pity and compassion sit my uncommon 
ignorance. 

" Poor little idiot/ 4 cried the sympathising peda- 
gogy u What a deplorable degree of stupidity 
mustyour's be!-— You will never make a figure in 
the world, 1 can prophecy. Ten ycais pld, and 



knew nothing t— It is hicky, hbmbvet, that jtat*** 
placed under my ctontrd: p&ha{fs I ahatt saak* 
something: o* yon in the cfcd, by xfln^of the tod. Let 
«m hew bow can you read. But hefdre yoU bcgfe** 
I AaU be prepared to find thaU you can>d* iwfthing." 

Ser flaying this considerate master tent .fc* m 
tfpelkng^iook, and dpening one etf the 4aup0t ie*~ 
spas, toad* me pronounce my wofrde £bt»> spell what 
I noald noc make out, and read wkk am audible* 
voices 

• With cheeks burning with shame and r«se*tmentv 
and with a lialf-choaked articulation, I proceeded. 

Finding that as 1 went on I acquitted myself in ai 
manner that he did not expect, but still wiffiag tw 
justify his prognostications of my ignorance, Mr, P» 
then erdered a Testament to be put in my baarifci 
By this time I had recovered my breath and sayi 
voice; My courage also returned. I knew my p#W* 
ers were equal to any chapter of the Bible, oe indeed 
to any passage in a good English author, and' these J 
fore, calling up all the energies that pride waa capsv 
Me of giving; I read off several nsrees without the 
least hesitation, end so distinct waa my artknlaftM^ 
my emphasis so properly placed, *m* my pause* s# 
cortsmt, sis maebly to change tb* nature ef my 
•ymirtV sUrprize* Ettn the boys of bifi school wJh* 
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were all ready to look upon me as a consummate' 
ass, now felt inclined to. regard me with less con- 
tempt. Still Mr. P. was dissatisfied : he could not. 
believe that a boy of ten years of age who .had .uofc 
learnt the Accidence, had made any good use of his 
time. He therefore proposed some difficult words for 
me to spell, and when he found me equally perfect 
in this respect also, he turned his battery against my 
father, and spared no terms of reproach which 
his own narrow opinions and prejudiced judgment 
induced him to utter. He affected to bewail the 
misfortune of my having been left to the care of a 
person who had taught me to read and spell only — 
when had I been under his own hands I might have 
gone three or four times through the grammar. 
Dunce and blockhead were applied to my parent as 
liberally as they had been to me, until I was no longer 
able to repress the tears which indignation wrung 
from me at hearing him so contemptuously treated. 
1 was too proud to cry for myself, but I wept aloud 
on my father's account. 

w Aye poor child/' said the taunting wretch, " you 
have cause enough to weep. But it is not your 
fault, your father is most to blame, and he will have 
to answer for it all his life, that you knew nothing of 
Latin when you were turned of ten. But you are 
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in better hands now, and before the year is out, you 
shall be able to conjugate every verb in the acort 
dence." * , 

Such was my first acquaintance with Mr. P'a 
grammatical prejudices. It was to appear, according 
to his account, that my time had hitherto been mis* 
spent, because my father had taught me to understand 
my native tongue, before he had fatigued my mo* 
raory with the elements of a dead language. I waa 
to be considered as a pitiable example of ignorance* 
because my mind had been impressed with the im? 
portance of religion, the amiability of virtue, the 
loveliness of truth, and the beauties of nature, before 
it had been burthened with the rules of the latin 
grammar. Because my moral powers had been 
more cultivated than my capacity for acquiring the 
rudiments of latin, because the business of my edu- 
cation had been to inspire me with a general relid| 
for knowledge, before any particular kind of instruc- 
tion was imparted, I now found myself the pity, and 
my dear and prudent father the ridkule of an empty 
schoolmaster. Had this man possessed sense enough 
to comprehend that a child's tender years may bo 
most advantageously passed by being made the sea- 
son of regulating its disposition, directing its curiosity 
to proper objects, and arresting its attention by em* 
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fkpyttfttt» cfikuhted to be of future service to it, 
had he considered fti», he might have profited by 
what he deemed my present ignorance. His credit* 
ftight have bee$ established by the docility with 
wfcieb I should have applied myself to his own fa* 
vorite studies. A good foundation had been laid/ 
And he- might have built upon it. Nothing mom 
1*40 necessary than to put the latin grammar into 
it*y hands, to give me some encouragement at first, 
to- mark the most essential part of the rudiments, and 
to teach me how I might most easily imprint them 
jbn my memory. On the contrary he gave me a dis^ 
gust for himself and his latin, and whatever " th^ 
dint of his- rod" 1 engraved on my brain, brought with 
it no desire of improvement, and no taste for the 
language itself. 

" Mr. P. might have made even now the amende 
honorable. Had he been so inclined, an opportunity 
Occurred of retracting, or at least of softening the 
Unfavorable opinion which he had publicly passed at 
my father's expence. The copy which he ordered me 
to- write out shortly afterwards, was another proof of 
in)* having benefited by the instructions which I had 
received at home. My hand-writing would not have 
disgraced a boy two or three years older than myself, 
but be gave neither me nor my father any credit* for 
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it, and only lamented that my talents had been so> 
shockingly misapplied, spotrtSug forth the superior 
advantage* of being able to decline Aounar and actjec- 
tives over every other species of knowledge. 

Nobody mil suppose that 1 am here attempting? 
to decry the utility of what is called grammar 
learning. I am merely ridiculing the a&surd* systems 
of making a boy repeat rules which he cannot un- 
derstand, and study a form of words which he can- 
not apply, before his attention is directed to subjects 1 
which would really be serviceable to him } and I wish' 
to be understood as being severe«against those iucon- 
wderate preceptors only, who despise every science, 
but that which they themselves teaeh, who damp* the 
ardour of many an intelligent pupil by an improper 
mode of treatment, and who inspire dislike where 
they might u in affection. My feeling towards Mr. P* 
amounted to aversion from the unkindness of his first 
conversation. I should have loved him- like a second 
father, had his behaviour been different. FtiH 1 as my 
heart was, when I first found myself committed tw 
his care, a mild address, a gentle demeanour, ao in- 
dulgent word, or an affectionate manner, would have' 
secured' my love and veneration, and I should have 
retained* the impression for ever. He eoald then* 
have moulded me to any thing', given- his own- bias 
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tatight grammar remembers that such sentences as 
these**-.* Tie superlative winch heightens or lessens 
Ac signification* oi 1 comparison to a very nigh or very* 
low degree, is formed' from the first case of iter po- 
sitive, that ends in- r, by adding s and*!wn^l*^*-' , Verb* 
Rate five moods, or manners of representing the 
irctidn or being of a thing, &c« &c. ,, -*-I say that these 
And' similar sentences give the scholar a vast deal of 
trouble to imprint them upon hh memory. They 
are never retained there long*, and if iff not necessary- 
Aat they should be. 

: ft would be a great improvement introduced into 
schools, if these sort of passages*, were made sub* 
jects of mere Interrogation. What' de* you mean by die 
iuperttttivef What do you mean* by a mood ? And 
fet these questions be answered, not according to 
tRe letter, but the sense. Boys would then better 
Understand what they are about, and would proceed 
ftiore cheerfully with the business" of the- day, but 
Mr. P. had gone bir too long witfc the olid routine of 
grammatical' instruction to introduce any such in- 
novation. We therefore had 1 to wade through every 
page ki the accidence without assistance. If we 
repeated the words and seritences in their right' 
Artfen, tfiat-wac enough;' and the 1 quicker we could* 
BaRiftf through oar lessons, the better, for their hi* 
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own butiness was sooner at an end. If we hesitated 
for a moment, the cane was applied by way of sti- 
undus, as though the memory requires the same 
urgieg a* a beast of burden, and the same weapw 
to promote ita exertions* At first 1 had a deliberate 
way of going thnough my lessons, and repeated tbem> 
with thte same care, an when I was reciting a little 
piece of poetry to my father. This however did not 
mi Mr. P.'s ideas of propriety. He has therefore: 
given me faumy a, hard blew to hetftea my deliberate: 
pecs, though it wae evident dmi my alow manue* 
weeeeiy unlike heskatkin. 

Great thm as was thia Pedagogue's adtmfttipn efi 
Iwatia, it did not appear that be we* very apiiee* 
for my becoming a proficient in the language. Hie 
sole object was to bcei the rob mto my head; and 
in this be succeeded.. The Catechism was in- 
dicted upon, us upon the same principle, that is ta 
say, the words of the Catechism were engraven, upon 
pur head* by incau* of tbe rod, but 1 am quite certain, 
as far as his instruction went, that no portion of f| 
ever reached tbe heart. At home 1 had been taught 
such parts of it only as 1 was likely to understand, 
aud these were explained to me so forcibly, as to im- 
press me with reverence for as much of our sacred 
religion, as 1 was capable of comprehending* I 
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never answered the question " what is the 3rd com- 
mandment/' without, endeavouring to recollect, 
whether or not I had lately violated its injunction, 
without feeling the importance of keeping it Holy* 
Very different was the case now. I had certainly* 
committed more of the catechism to memory, but 
had added nothing thereby to my stock of know* 
ledge, nor was my veneration of tbe faith or precepts 
it contained, increased in the slightest degree. Nay- 
1 began to hate the very name of it, and Saturday. 
was the most dreaded dfcy in the week, for then we 
had to stand round in a circle and answer the qtiet* 
tions, which if we failed to do in the exact order of 
words, we were pretty sure of being severely cbaa* 
tised. . - 

" How many sacraments hath Christ ordained in 
his Church? 1 ' asked Mr. P. without ever having 
explained, what a sacrament signified or what is to 
be understood by " Christ's Church." 
• " Two, —only as generally necessary to salvation, 
that is to say baptism, and the supper of tbe Lord/' 

The manner in which 1 have punctuated the 
sentences will shew how the answer was repeated; 
a mode which had probably obtained ever since 
Mr. P. first opened his school. For it never 
formed any part of his tuition to teach bis scholars, 
that the sound should correspond with the sense. I 
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must give two or three more, specimens of the total 
disregard which this gentleman paid to the bad ha* 
bits which boys acquired in repeating their cate- 
chism. 

" Water wherein, — the person is baptized," &c. * 
" Repentance whereby, — they forsake sin and 
faith, whereby they stedfastly believe/ 1 &c. 

" Because they promise them both, — by their su- 
reties," &c. 

• The render will perceive by my stops and pauses 
where the errors lay ; errors which would never have 
occurred, had the sense of these answers been ex- 
plained. To say nothing of the absurdity of teaching 
children to learn by heart those portion* of the ca- 
techism, which it is not to be supposed they can 
comprehend, at the tender age, in which they are 
usually beaten into the* brain. . < r 

. Sacred subjects should be withheld, till their influence 
can be properly felt. We are apt to lose all respect, or 
rather we acquire no respect,for that to which we have 
familiarized ourselves, while it was above our compre- 
hension. Everything connected with religion should be 
presented to us in its loveliest garb ; for much depends 
uponearly impressions, In the same manner as we fre- 
quently ground our future partialities and prejudices 
upon the effect of a first introduction to a person. 
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If was a long time before i could regard the sab- 
bath with any complacency, or the prayer book with- 
out aversion, for our master rendered Sunday oppres- 
sive to us, by making us learn the collect, and part 
of the Epistle or Gospel, and by confining us in the 
school room after church, by way of making' us 
spend the day decently. Btfeidya this, he neve* 
failed to select some culprit, «<fd to infix* severe 
punishment upon him for alledged miaconduct 
during dkine service, and •$ none of us knew 
who might be die victim, of what might bo* 
construed into an ofitnce, we were all in terror 
bet our own particular posterns* should be the sufw 
foera. Looking off the praye* book, aegtccting* 
to mafce a recponae, or returning homo unpioparo* 
with An chapter and verse of the text,, even the**, 
were transgressions, of which a flogging was the pe« 
natty: so that the peal of bells, which ushered in the 
subbath morning, sounded as fearfully in our ears> 
a» the weti known whistle of the boatswain's mate, 
when lie pipes all hands to witness a punishment at 
the gangway. Sunday was neither a day of joy, nor 1 
rest, nor comfort to us; on the contrary it wae me* 
huichory, tiresome and irksome. Even what ww 
were oidercd to consider as the peculiar indulgence 
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of this day, struok us as being very unlike what Mnr. 
P. affected to make it. Rabbits, 'poultry, or sonie+ 
tiling which was called a ddkacy^ formed a princi^ 
fad part of our Sunday's dinner; bat these delkacie* 
were dealt out so sparingly, that I -never rose front 
table, bat with a more craving appetite, than When 
I first sat down. How contemptible was such an 
imposition, m hich we weje none of as too young not 
to see through ! Children are ever quick to notice, 
and penetrate into deceptions of this kind. We all 
knew, when we saw 9 rabbit or a fowl upon the 
table, that it was provided, not for our gratification, 
but in conformity with Mrs. P.'s plan of economy. At 
other times when 1 was pressed to take a " nice riict 
of pudding" — or " a piece of rich meaipye" I was 
well aware that die first was little better than hard 
dough, and that the latter was made of die. bones and 
feit collected from our plates in the course of the 
week. These manoeuvres never escape the ohsef- 
vatton of the lads whom they are meant to -deceive ; 
they bring the authors of them into disrepute, and 
convert respect into merited contempt- Mrs. P. there- 
fore came in lor her full share of onr dislike, and t 
shall long remember the sneers, and loud laughter 
of the lrttlq party, which even thp presence! ef the 
awful tyrant himself could not suppress, when the 
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servant inadvertently betrayed the mysteries of the 
kitchen. Upon a hot summer's day, a large joint of 
meat, which was placed upon the table, emitted -such 
a putrid effluvia, as obliged our worthy caterer to or* 
der its removal. At the same time affecting an nn*» 
usual .degree of sorrow for our disappointment, in 
being obliged to dine off bread and cheese, she en* 
larged upon her own scrupulous, care in providing 
good and wholesome meat, and laid the whole bl?me 
Upon the cook and the butcher. Unluckily however 
for herself she over actedthe part so grossly as to pre* 
tend to rate the cook before our faces, for haviug 
sent in a joint so unfit for our dinner. The simple 
wench retorted the charge, by reminding her mistress, 
that the joint in question was purchased by herself 
of the butcher at a reduced price, in consideration of 
its having been kept too long for nicer customers. 

The occasional badness of our fare was not the 
only cause we had fur not being well pleased with 
Mrs. P— . Severe as our tutor was, and unlikely to 
let the slightest fault go unpunished, yet this lady 
.would frequently stimulate his vengeance and remind 
him of an offence which he might have otherwise 
overlooked. Her officious observation was some- 
times the. first to point out a forbidden play-thing, a 
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torn book, or a truant whom she had detected beyond 
the prescribed bounds. 

I myself was severely whipped, for no other rea- 
son but that the maris of green moss on my trow- 
sers arrested her suspicion. She accused me of 
having climbed up one of her apple trees, and upon 
no other proof than this, I was hoisted upon the 
block, and castigated on the strength of this weak 
evidence, before I had even learnt to mount a tree, 
or had reconciled myself to the dishonesty of stealing 
fruit. The consequence of such proceedings on her 
part, was a conspiracy on ours, to mortify and tease 
her by every means in our power, and many a night 
have 1 meditated how I should practise some trick 
upon her the next day. Where we could do it with a 
prospect of impunity, we never failed to give convinc- 
ing proofs of her being no great favorite among us. 

When I had been about a year at this seminary 
for the improvement of youth, I found myself pretty 
perfect in the accidence, that is to say, 1 could re- 
peat it nearly all by rote, but I cannot so easily de- 
termine, what else I had learnt. I ought to have 
known a little of the four first rules of arithmetic at 

least, but Mr. P was so scrupulously attentive 

to system, that; he never swerved right or left from the 
method he had first proposed to hwself. Until I 
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bad therefore rendered myself capable of repeating 
not only the multiplication, shilling and pence table, 
but had also mid* myself acquainted with all the 
varieties of troy, avotrdupotse, and apothecaries' 
weight, of cloth and. long measure, of wine, ale, and 
baercatasijpe, of dry measure and of the minutest di- 
visions of time, till these had all been engraved, toge- 
ther with the black marks of his cane, on my head, he 
neuer thought of teaching me the use of figures. As if 
it were impossible for me to exercise my ingenuity in 
t kupler calculation, or as if it would be useless to 
acquire the least knowledge of computing numbers 
until I had secured every denomination of money, 
weights and measure at my fingers' ends. Surely I 
might have perceived the advantages and even somo 
of the beauties of the science of arithmetic, with- 
out being previously disgusted with the art, by being 
forced to enuatiate all the terms ! But no ! it would 
have been treating me too much like a rational and 
4brnleing being bad 1 been instructed how to arid, 
-subtract, and multiply the. integers, before I wad 
Acquainted by name with all the parts. And when 
this most laborious introduction to the science was 
surmounted, 1 .was still expected to have every word 
of the ruki far the first operation most correctly 
committed to sacmory, befpte 1 was judged capable 
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ot proceeding with the work. Who in the name of 
common sense but such inconsiderate preceptors as 
Mr. P— would make a boy team such a form of 
words, as the following, by heart, rather than explain 
to him in a simple and intelligible manner ihat the 
.figures placed under each other in a line, are to be 
•added together, and part of the amount to be set 
down, and part of h to be carried by a certain pie- 
ces* to die next Hue. 

" Addition teacheth to add two or more sums 
together, to make one whole or total sum. Rule. 
There must be due regard had ki placing the figures 
under each other, i. e. unite, under units, tens, under 
tens, fcc. Then beginning with the first row of 
units, add them up to the top, when done, Set down 
the units, and carry the tens to the next, and so on ; 
continuing to the last row, at which, set down the 
total amount." 

From my own experience I deprecate the unne- 
cessary pains of learning such a rule by heart, be- 
cause, when learnt, it conveys no distinct notion of 
the operation ; for there is no explanation contained 
in any book of arithmetic that ever was published, 
which can familiarize the subject to a youthful mind 
so perfectly, and so easily, as a proper and simple 

Acad. b 
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verbal mode of instruction, made use of at the dis- 
cretion of the master, and according to the abilities 
of the pupil. I discovered this truth to my cost, for 
I was as ignorant with regard to the use of figures 
when I left Mr. P— — as when I came to him. As 
little did I acquire of other branches of knowledge, 
for after I had perused the few books of instruction 
or amusement which I had brought with me a dozen 
times, and thumbed them over till half the print 
was effaced, I had no opportunity of procuring 
more, or of gratifying my fondness for reading, had it 
been ever so great. In no way did Mr. P-« encou- 
rage or satisfy the literary curiosity of any of his scho- 
lars. Not a book was lent, or even recommended ; 
nay, it was sometimes forbidden to open a volume, 
which had nothing to do with the business of the 
school. 

Even Sir Hugh Evans ' himself, who displayed 
such genius for tuition in his examination of William 
Page, would have been a pattern for schoolmasters, 
when compared with my early preceptor. The 
Welsh parson had at least taken care to teach his 
scholars bow to apply some of the simplest rules in 

1 Merry Wives of Windsor. 
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the Accidence, although Mrs* Page laid diet her 
husband complained that his ton " profited nothing 
in the world at his book." 

Had I been asked " what u he that doth lend 
articles/ 9 1 could not have made the pertinent 
answer which the Windsor pedagogue's scholar did. 
I could have shown how " hie, hac, hoc/ 9 are de- 
clined, but I could not have replied, that u articles 
are borrowed of pronouns." For though Mr. P— — 
expected that we should tell the declension of any 
iioun in the grammar, and conjugate any verb that 
he might accidentally name, yet he never explained 
that the examples in the Accidence are to show how 
similar words are declined, nor did he ever point 
out the application of any one rule. I wont say 
that he was unable to do it ! 

At length the period of my release from this self- 
sufficient, but ignorant instructor, arrived. My 
uncle, anxious to make a correct report to my father, 

arrived very unexpectedly at Mr. P \ and was 

immediately startled at observing the change in my 
manner add countenance. Instead of that open ex- 
pression, which once, like the mirror of toy heart, re- 
flected a frank and amiable character, my looks 
were* now timid and downcast. There was no 
intelligent glance that shot from my eye, no apprar- 



ance of sensibility, no glow of enthusiasm : in shorty 
there was nothing m my air, address, or features, 
which enabled my uncle to recognize his once lively 
tad ingenuous nephew, in the scowhng bo v before 
him. Every. current of fihe and natural feelmg had 
been frozen by the cold and cheerless atmosphere of 
this ill-regulated academy. Instead of advancing up 
to him with joyous haste, 1 felt reserved and grave io 
bia presence, from the habitual timidity which my 
preceptor's repulsive manner bad occasioned. He 
was surprised at this visible alteration, and was at 
first disposed to attribute it to the effects of deep 
atftidy* Upon a close investigation, however, he 
found that I was apparently more ignorant, than 
when he last saw me. There was an hesitation in 
my answers which bordered upon stupidity; and 
none of his questions proposed to fathom my im- 
provement, were able to elicit a satisfactory reply. 
Shocked and disappointed, he regarded me with a 
sorrowful and earnest gaze, till tears started into his 
eye. It was the first expression of tenderness that 
I bad beheld for a long time, for never since I was 
torn from my father's embrace, had I seen an eye of 
affection or sympathy turned towards me. 'The 
effect was violent and instantaneous, the tide of feel- 
ing rushed back tip my heart, and bursting kite a fit 
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of loud and continued weeping, — I threw myself into 
his arms, and sobbed in agony. 

" My poor child," exclaimed my uncle, pressing 
me to his breast, " what have they been doing to 
you? you are no longer the same, and but for this 
returning sensibility I should not have known yon 
for my nephew!" For some time, I could only 
reply by my tears. At length when his caresses had 
begun to restore my courage, when his voice and 
soothing tones had effectually recalled the re- 
membered delights of home, and its associated 
ideas of respectful familiarity ; just as I was begin* 
ning to inquire after those dear parents who were 
ever present to my imagination, the tremendous Mr. 
P~— entered the room, and in a moment trans- 
formed me again into the little miserable trembling 
wretch, who had so much astonished him at our first 
greeting. My uncle was too quick-sighted not to 
penetrate into the cause of my metamorphosis, and 
very justly concluded that the awful gentleman 
before him was the very reverse, in method and dis- 
position, of a person properly calculated to educate 
children. 

Undaunted, however, by his severe and dissatisfied 
looks, or misconstruing their meaning, the seifop** 
plaudiog pedagogue commenced a long harangue 
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upon the subjects of bis own successful exertions, and 
my vast improvement .under bis care. 

With a rapid tongue he enumerated the subjects 
of his instruction, and assured my uncle that I could 
answer all the questions in the Catechism, could 
spell any word of four syllables in the spelling-book, 
could repeat all the tables of weights and measures, 
and had gone twice through, the Accidence. 

" How -many poles make an acre i" 

" How many nails go to the yard, cloth measure I" 

" How many oz. in a cwt. r" 
. All these questions weie asked and answered in a 
moment to the amazement of my indignant relation, 
who was, however, too sensible to change bur opi* 
nion of my master's demerits from this useless proof 
of my retentive memory. He. therefore calmly 
enquired if I could determine how many feet there 
are in a mile, or how many hours in a month, by the 
rule of multiplication. My vacant stare discovered 

my ignorance, upon which Mr. P explained 

that I, had but just perfected myself in the tables, 
aud had not advanced in arithmetic farther than 
Addition. But to make an exhibition of my know- 
ledge in his own favorite study, he desired me to, go 
through the fourth conjugation of the passive voice- — 
I performed the task imposed without a single error . 
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Hie triumphant preceptor next ordered me to con- 
jugate the irregular verb nolo. This too I did not 
fail to do with perfect eclat. 

My uncle now interrupted his examination by 
requesting me to decline cupido, cupiduris, like 
lapis. I was completely puzzled, for 1 had never 
been taught to apply an example in the grammar; 
and so little did I know of the subject, that I almost 
thought the Accidence contained the whole Latin 
language. 

I had not the most distant notion of forming one 
word by another, nor of making any practical use of 
what I had 'been learning. My uncle's question 
startled Mr. P not a little, and when he re- 
peated it, with some surprize at my being unable to 
perform so simple an exercise, the astounded peda- 
gogue discovered his true character. Whether be 
felt mortified by my uncle's coldness, or convicted of 
having misdirected my scholastic labois, he could not 
conceal his chagrin, but, with the same malignant ex- 
pression of countenance which Shjlock may -be sup- 
posed to have betrayed, when he asked Pwrtia, 
" Is it so nominated an the bond ?*' 

so did M r. P grin iu my relative's face, and ask, 

" is it iu the book, Sir, is it in the book r — Lapis, 
lapidis, is aiLong the declensions, but cupido is not 
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there, I do notffind it in die Accidence, therefore the 
poor boy is not to be expected to understand it* 
construction." 

My uncle made but a short answer. In a few 
words be informed my master that he had come to 
remove me from his school — and two hours after- 
wards, to my inexpressible delight, I turned my back 

npon Mr. P for ever. At least I might have 

acquired that spirit of emulation and love of distinc* 
tion, which is generally imbibed at schools, even 
though I made no progress ia other respects, 
had not the use of the rod and cane supplied the 
absence of every other stimulus. And I should ceiv 
tainly have learnt to bear the roughs end smooths of 
early life with tolerable complacency, had not my apt* 
rik been so totally broken by severity! thai no seetit 
nalent of independence, no degree of proper self-esti* 
mation could assert their influence, where every better 
and manly feeling was absorbed in terror and abhor- 
rence. 



CHAPTER THE SECOND. 



An agreeable disappointment — A cheerful group- 
Female excellence— A new System — Difficulties 
removed — Grammatical instructions — Propria 
qutt Maribus — As in prasenti — Syntax — Proso- 
dy — Construing rendered easy. 



My uncle detained me at his own house for somt 
weeks, and endeavored by every kindness in hb 
power, to remove that timidity, and servife mode of 
accosting him, which he rightly attributed to the ha- 
bit of abject submission which I had lately acquired. 
By degrees he restored that cheerful confidence 
which ought to be the characteristic of youth, and I 
soon began to conduct and express myself, Un- 
shackled by unnecessary restraint or reserve. A* 
soon as he perceived this happy alteration, he const* 
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dered how he could best dispose of me, and afford 
me a fair opportunity of recovering lost time. My 
father had given him full power during his own 
absence, and at first he thought of sending me to a 
public school at once : but upon reflection, he 
judged that I might carry with me my present pre- 
judices against academical establishments, and mis- 
take the more liberal and well regulated discipline of 
Eton or Westminster, for something similar to Mr. 

P 9 8 system, and so by a wrong association imbibe 

a rooted distaste for classical knowledge. 

It was therefore determined that I should be sent 
for a few years to a clergyman who resided in a retired 
country village, and was undertaking the education of 
three or four pupils only. M y uncle knew him to be a 
man of amiable disposition and gentlemanly manners, 
who had engaged himself in the arduous business, of 
tuition, from necessity rather than choice. Having 
married early without a suitable income, he reso- 
lutely pursued a plan which bis previous habits of 
life would not have pointed out to him, and which 
nothing but his inability to procure a competence by . 
other means could have induced him to follow. 
Hppe and duty, however, reconciled him to his en- 
gagements; he anticipated ample preferment, and 
cheerfully and conscientiously set himself about the 
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cultivation of the minds and understandings of ^ few 
pupils until his expectations should be realized. An 
Instructor like this was more likely to inspire me 
with a gradual taste for general, as well as classic*! 
knowledge, than the master of a public school, whp 
lias too many to attend to, to be able to give a parti- 
cular bias to one. My case too was a peculiar one* 
I wanted neither industry nor discrimination, and yef 
my aversion to the sight of a book was now so vio* 
lent, that had I not been gently treated, and judi- 
ciously humored, I should have turned out a most 
illiterate and ignorant creature. 

My uncle did and said all he could to impress 

me in Mr. H 's favor, before he introduced me 

to that gentleman, but my memory was too faithful 

to forget the emotions which Mr, P *s voice and 

appearance always excited ; the very name therefore 
of a preceptor caused an unpleasant seusatiop qf 
mingled fear and dislike. 

1 have since heard. from Mr. H that he 

formed no very promising opinion of me at our first 
interview. 1 advanced up to him with a slow and 
aukward pace, took his proffered hand unwillingly, 
. scarcely looked straight in his face, and exhibited so 
many symptoms of a clownish and sullen disposition, 
as made him anticipate a very disagreeable task in 



directing my education. For my own part I con* 
ducted myself according io the impulse of my heettt 
I could not look pleased when I felt a dread of tbs) 
future, attributing the kindness of my reception, and 
the conciliating tones of his voice toau affectation 
of that mildness which I thought it impossible far 
any tutor really to possess. Consequently I ga*e 
him no credit for his behaviour to me, but expected 
that a storm would shortly follow this sunshine', 
and that he would talk of the Accidence and 
Syntax in the same manner as my late tyrant had 
done. As soon as my uncle took his leave of roe, 
I looked for a similarly tremendous examination, 
and was agreeably disappointed to find that instead 
of verbs and pronouns, my dearest parents were the 
subjects of his queries. In an easy and familiar 
style of conversation, be enquired io what part of the 
work) they were travelling, how long they had been 
gone, and when I expected them back. These 
beloved objects, by being thus brought to my imagi- 
nation, restored my courage, and made me lose for a 

moment the recollection of Mr. H 's situation. 

He listened to my replies with apparent interest, and 
led me on, until I talked with freedom and compo- 
sure, and even bad the presence of mind to enquire 
if he knew them. He kindly answered me in die 
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affirmative, and to a moment removed all the preju- 
dice! I had formed against him, by entering into a 
warm euiogium of their virtues. He praised my 
father's abilities, spoke in high terms of the accom* 
plishments of my mother, and bade me feel proud of 
being their son. Whether he did this to excite a 
powerful impression at once, or whether he merely 
entered into this subject as one that my presence 
suggested to him, still the effect was such as he 
most have been happy to witness. I could not 
restrain the natural impulse, but seized his hand, 
and raising my eye to his countenance, looked mora 
than I could express. 

Mr. H was sensibly affected, he discovered his 

satisfaction by his smiles, and affectionately pressing 
the hand which had taken his, he exclaimed, 

" I see you are a good boy, we shall be very well 
reconciled to each other in a short time. 1 will 
now introduce you to your young companions." 
So saying, be led me to the lawn before die 
bouse, and calling three young gentlemen to him 
who were amusing themselves there, he told them 
my name, expressed his hope that we should all be- 
come good friends, and then left us. They soon 
ingratiated themselves in my esteem by the kind and 
•*g*gi&g manner with which they introduced me to 
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each other, and the cordial air with which they 
appeared to admit me into their fraternity. Mr. and 

Mrs. H *, and the pleasures and comforts of 

their situation were the first subjects of their conver- 
sation, and it was not long before they made me suf- 
ficiently acquainted with my new protector to love 
him, notwithstanding the unfavorable impressions 
under which 1 entered into his family. 

When this amiable man joined our little party 
again, I could very clearly discern that my compa- 
nions had been making a report, dictated by nothing 
but truth. They seemed to be gratified by his pre* 
sence, accosted him with respectful familiarity, lis- 
tened to his remarks with earnest attention, and took 
a delight in his being the witness of their sports. In 
shorty there was such an appearance of unreserved 
ease between the pupils and their tutor, that had a 
stranger seen them together he would not have sus- 
pected the relation in which they stood. 

When we returned into the house I was present- 
ed to Mrs. H , whose pleasing and elegant 

manners were not lost upon me, young as 1 was. 
-With kindness beaming in her eye, and tones of soft 
land placid benignity which found an easy passage to 
♦my heart 9 she received me as one of. her own bro- 
thers, and gave we the delightful assurance that with 
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her* I might ever feel, as I had been accustomed to 
feel at home. The natural grace that displayed itself 
in her deportment, and the benevolence of her 
countenance would have convinced me, without the 
aid of words to that effect, that with such sweet ex- 
cellence I never need apprehend any thing but affec- 
tionate indulgence ; for it was impossible to gaze in 
her face without a rising sensation of trust and con- 
fidence, without being inspired by mingled emo- 
tions of respect and admiration. I cannot, how- 
ever, better describe her than by borrowing some 
lines written to record departed worth, and applying 
them to her — 

" Oh ! 'twas a spirit, Reader, like the calm 
And placid aspect of the evening heaven I 
For o'er its bright and settled character 
Of goodness, beam'd with softer radiance 
The social charities— those wreaths of light, 
That streamed and mantled o'er it.* * 

My first evening at Mr. H 's passed most de- 
lightfully. I had pictured to myself something very 
different to the cheerful party which presented itself 

1 These lines are inscribed on a tablet in St. Mary's 
Church, Oxford, erected to the memory of Charles .Henry 
Johnson, Esquire, late of Br^sea Nose College. 
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to my view, and though the contrast added to the 
enjoyment, yet it wanted none of the colors of com- 
parison to give it an enlivening glow. It appeared as 
though every member of this happy family made a 
point of contributing to my amusement. Mrs. H— — 
lent me her portfolio of drawings, and tried how far 
I was fond of music by playing several beautiful airs, 
or accompanying the instrument with her voice. 
My young associates talked to me of their sports, 
exhibited their little libraries, or launched out in 
praise of the country where we were residing, and 
painted to my imagination the pleasures of joyous 
rambles through woods and meadows, or over 
hills and vales. Mr. H in the mean time en- 
tered but little into our conversation, as if he were 
unwilling to interrupt or embarrass the freedom of 
our discussions. Thus the hours flew swiftly until it 
was time ' to retire to our chambers ; and when I 
found that the comforts of a snug and neatly fur- 
nished room were to crown the promised happiness 
which every thing that I had seen gave me reason to 
anticipate, 1 lay down on my quiet bed with such sen- 
sations as could not but secure a calm and tranquil 
slumber. 

- The next morning when I attended Mr. H— 
in his study, 1 felt prepared to answer his interroga- 
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tions without the least degree of unpleasant dread. 
My uncle, however, had made him acquainted with 
the errors of Mr. P — -— 's mode of employing his 
pupils' time, so that 1 had not much to communicate. 

Mr. H put but few questions to me, and with 

much good sense forbore to remark in terms of se- 
verity upon the folly of the system which had hitherto 
been pursued with me. He was contented with the 
silent determination of doing any thing rather than 
copy it; and placing an introductory. History of 
England in my hands, desired me to read two 
or three chapters attentively, and endeavour to pake 
such observations, as I proceeded, as would give 
him an account of what I had been perusing, A 
lesson so easy to perforin, and so agreeable in itself* 
appeared more like a species of amusement than a 
task, and I set myself to work, ambitious of acquitting 
myself to his satisfactiou. He kindly applauded my 
application after I had exhibited my ardor aud dili* 
geoce in this first essay, and devoted an hour to the 
business of giving some grammatical explanations in 
that fatal Accidence, which, until now, 1 had known 
nothing of but by rote. As soon as his exemplifies 
tion of these rudiments had convinced me that some* 
thing more was to be learnt from them, than a mere 
form of words, I determined to regard them with 
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a more favorable eye, and to convince my kind in- 
structor, that the bard blows which the elements of 
Latin had bet n the cause of my receiving, were not 
to be attributed either to my idleness or stupidity. 
So admirably were Mr. H ■■ 's explanations 
adapted to my comprehension, that I soon began to 
understand the nature of declensions and conjuga- 
tions, and to see that they were the symbols, or 
models, upon which similar words were to be con- 
structed. Relative and antecedent were now no lon- 
ger dark and unknown terms. Active and passive 
became intelligible distinctions, and adjective and 
substantive assumed a sudden degree of import- 
ance, by becoming as different in sense as they 

were in sound. In short, Mr. H 's lecture 

was like a magic wand, so easily did it change 
the dress and scenery, and convert the mists of 
ignorance into the sudden splendor of intellectual 
light. 

My ambition to please my new* preceptor, and to 
give him a good opinion of my industry and abilities, 
was crowned with success. He observed how emu- 
lous I was of making a rapid progress through the 
rudiments of grammar, and took such pains to sim- 
plify the subject, that I soon understood enough of 
the varieties of nouns, and of the i'onuatiori of verbs, 
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to feel tolerably versed in the principle and practice 
of the Accidence, particularly as my memory was 
no longer unprofitably burthened with unmeaning 
tasks. To illustrate the method by which Mr. 

H so facilitated my acquisition of grammatical 

knowledge, I must state that he invariably explained 
the. meaning of every term, he endeavoured to show 
the reasons for such and such constructions, and 
whenever he was able to do it, he familiarized the 
rules by analogy, L e..he adapted them to my com- 
prehension by making comparisons and allusions to 
our own language. When I bad repeated a declen- 
sion as it .stood in the book, he was not satisfied 
with a. mere display of the powers of memory, but 
he gave me a word that bore a resemblance to the 
example, and required me to decline it in a similar 
manner. Thus I was taught that " dies " was declina- 
ble like " facies ;*' and after having conjugated " mo- 
neo" or " rego," I was expected to apply it to the for- 
mation of some other word, whose termination of the 
infinitive mood pointed it out as a kindred verb* 

Perhaps Mr. H might sometimes fail in making 

me comprehend the meaning of rules and examples, 
as clearly as he could wish, but he certainly succeed- 
ed in making me understand, that there was an object 
in yiew beyond the mere repetition of moods and 
cases, and that it was necessary for me to investigate 
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the nature, and perfect myself in the varieties of the 
Latin terminations, before 1 could attain a farther 
knowledge of the language. 

After I had done with the Accidence I was not 
ordered to proceed with " Propria quae Maribus," 
and " As in praesenti " in the common way, — namely, 
to construe it, and then to learn it by heart; and 
thus to devote weeks and months to the acquisition 
of what might be imparted iu less time, and in 
a simpler manner. But when we came to that part 
of the grammar whkh treats of the rules for the gen- 
ders of nouns, we read over the most necessary part 
of it together several times, and my tutor then 
pointed out how the genders are to be known, either 
by the signification of the word, as in die general 
rules, or from the ending of the word, as in the special 
rules. He took care to apply these rules as we 
went on, and effected more in two or three days by 
selecting words from the dictionary, and requiring of 
nte to name their genders, than if 1 had spent aa 
many months in imprinting this portion of the gram- 
mar on my memory. 

A little reflexion will convince an unprejudiced 
mind, that the " Propria quae Maribus/ 1 as it is 
generally learnt, is nothing more than a misapplica- 
tion of time. There is much of it totally beyond 
the comprehension of boys at the age when they 
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commonly begin to leant if. To instance one por- 
tion of it, via. that under the head of " nouns of the 
common of two genders excepted"—* 

Compotitum a verbo dans a, commune duorum est, 
Grajugena a gigno, agricola a cola, &c. 

Here, children are expected to derive knowledge from 
the recollection of words which are above their 
apprehension, for is it to be supposed that the young 
beginners who are not more forward than " Propria 
quae marinus," can know any thing about derivation 
and etymology? Why then give them lessons on 
the subject of nouns compounded ? 

If there are any persons who doubt the success of 

such a mode of teaching as Mr. H 's, let them 

remember how very different a system is pursued m 
learning French and Latin. The former is soon at- 
tained, because the rules are exemplified rather than 
learnt by heart, and as Latin is to be reud and not 
spoken, I dont see why the one language may not be 
taught as soon and as easily as the other. 

I hastened through " As hi presenti" in the same 
manner, as through ** Propria quae maribus. 19 Mr. 
H considered no part of the grammar so de- 
fective as this, and would not therefore detain me 
long about it, jndging that the practice of construing 
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would be a more effectual exercise, than a parcel trf 
jingling, inelegant lines, where half die word* are 
deficient or redundant in sense, for the sake of the 
sound and the versification. It would be no little 
trouble to convince me that any students are much 
edified by this rule, in the manner \{ is generally 
learnt. In the first place it is more applicable to 
the composition of Latin, than to any thing else; 
and in the next place we are more likely to recollect 
the formation of the preterperfect tenses and su- 
pines from practice, than from the memory of 
rules, which few. boys ever retain after they have left 
the class, where they formed the lessons of the day. 
Here 1 cannot help expressing my regret, that 
the difficulties of a learner should be so much in- 
creased by the principle upon which most of the 
Latin grammars are composed. Why should the 
rules be given in Latin, rather than in English ? 
Surely the facility of acquiring the elements both of 
Latin and Greek would be much increased if the 
explanations were delivered in our own native 
tongue, and if the examples, only were taken from 
the language which it is meant to set forth. Mr. 

H used frequently to say that both himself and 

his pupils would have been spared much unneces- 
sary trouble if the syntax had been in English. It 
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would be more intelligible, and much more likely to 
instruct him, if a schoolboy were to read, " A verb 
is of the same number and person, as its nominative 
case/' instead of having to make out the sense of 
" Verbum concordat cum nominativo, numero et 
persona." Even the sticklers for learning every rule 
by heart, must acknowledge, that the English form 
is quite as likely to be retained in the brain, as the 
Latin, to say nothing of the greater ease with which 
it is first engraved there. In short, what with having 
to construe first, and to learn memoriter afterwards, 
years are frequently expended, where weeks would 
suffice, if my tutor had been anxious to spare 
himself trouble, he must have pursued a very differ* 
ent plan, and I should have had to commit to me- 
mory as many prolix and incomprehensible rules, as 
most boys are obliged to do. But he had under- 
taken the task of cultivating my mind, and although 
he found it rather irksome than " delightful," yet he 
determined to perform his duty conscientiously, and 
to supply the defects, and clear up the obscurities of 
common grammars, by his own full and minute ob- 
servations. Knowing that the- syntax, or arrange- 
ment of words in a sentence, is nearly the same in 
all languages, and that whoever is well acquainted 
with the construction of English, will find very tew 
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things taught in Latin, winch are not used in the 
construction of his native language, for this reason, 
he judged it possible to save me the perplexity of 
journeying throfigh twenty pages of rules composed 
in an unknown tongue, and lie succeeded in his at- 
tempt by staling the substance Of these tides in 
fiftglisb, by filing my attention upon th6 formation 
of sentences, and by pointing out the most promi- 
nent of the peculiarities of the Latin construction. 
Thus he familiarized me to die subject by degrees, 
and took care that his instructions should not be 
thrown away, by making a constant habit of putting 
proper interrogations to me, and examining into my 
proficiency. At the same time, it must be under* 
stood, that these were only his incipient instructions 
in the principles of grammar. He was merely 
leading me on imperceptibly, and softening the rug^ 
gedness of the road to classical knowledge, to pre- 
vent my acquiring a disrelish for the study at the 
first commencement. The weightier substance of 
his lectures Was reserved for future opportunities, 
at present I was merely eonstrning the gramma- 
tical- rules with the assistance of the English transla- 
tion^ and attending to his explanations as I pro- 
ceeded. Consequently the grammar was not my 
daily teste far many tedious toeeks, though I believe 
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that I knew as much of its principles when I began 
to make an application of them, as those pupils mho 
display their abilities by repeating it all by rote. 

When we had concluded our syntax readings, Mr. 

H : did not think it necessary to proceed with 

prosody, but deferred this study till I should have 
made some advance in the latin poets. 

He judged it no easy matter to invite the student 
to take an abstract view of the art of poetry, when 
applied to a foreign language, 'ere he had enter- 
ed the fields of his native muse, and determined that 
I should cull some of the flowers of British verse, 
before he taught me to admire the works of Roman 
genius. "Prosody" is defined to be " that part of 
grammar which teaches the quantity of syllables."— 

But I am sure that no artificial key to poetry, can 
effectually open Che secrets of metrical Accuracy to 
the Latin scholar, until be has made some excursions 
into English rythm, and accustomed his ear to the 
harmony of sounds in bis own language. 

When 1 had been about a quarter of a year with 
Mr. H — , heputadktionary and Latin testament into 
my hands, and told me that he now expected to find 
me able to make some application of our readings, 
and with the aid of the dictionary and the instructions 
I had received, to leader the first verse of Su John's 
Acad. C 
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gospel into English. Thus ill three months I was qua- 
lified to perform a task, which could not have been 
executed at die end of twelve, had I been obliged to 
learn as muck of the grammar by heart, preparatory 
to this lesson, as is done at schools in general. Mr. 
H i i' a method saved me all this time, and it might 
be more frequently spared if preceptors would explain 
hy word of mouth, that which they expect their pupils 
to acquire by dixit of hard labour from the study 
of elementary books— ^books too which are not always 
adapted to youthful capacities* Not that the manner 
in which the Latin language is usually acquired at 
public and private schools, can be pronounced to 
be entirely defective, because we know that some of 
our brightest scholars have been taught it in iio other 
way, but 1 contend from my own experience, that 
Latin and Greek, would be much more easily and 
quickly learnt, and the knowledge of it would be as 
profound, if such a plan, as was adopted with me, 
were universally followed — I say nothing of the 
more advantageous disposal of that time which is at 
present consumed in unprofitable toil. 

My first attempt at construing a Latin sentence 
was not unaccompanied wjth difficulties, for it is not 
possible for a boy to make himself master of the 
sense and formation of the words at his primary 
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onset. My tutor made every allowance, and, after he 
had left me to exert my ingenuity a little, he directed 
me how to proceed, and supplied the deficiencies of 
my memory or comprehension. Some preceptors 
would have left me to puzzle my brain to no purr 
pose, but Mr. H— — understood human nature too 
well, to suffer the perplexity of a first essay to be 
carried too for. It might have occasioned a distaste* 
which would have impeded my mental exertions^ 
instead of accelerating them. " Nee sum adeo aetatam 
imprudens," says the judicious Quintilian, " ut in- 
standum teneris protinus acerbum putem, exigendam- 
que plenaih operam. Nam id in primis cavere opon- 
tebit, ne studia, qui amare rion potest, oderit, et 
amaritudinem semel perceptam, etiam ultra rudes 
annos reformidet." , . 

Not only in this beginning of my translating ca- 
reer, but for several lessons afterwards, be continued 
to give me such general directions, and so to divert 
my tasks of their chief difficulties, as to have the 
effect of familiarizing the subject to my understair 
4&ng more completely in a few days, than would have 
been the case m double the period, bad I been left 
.to my own unassisted efforts. > When the sentence , 
^trhicb I had to construe, was a compound one, Mr. 
H taught me how to render it more tangible by 
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how each sentence was to be separately constructed. 
At first I began to take the words in the order they 
stood, and terrible nonsense I made of them, but 
when it was explained to me, how manifestly the 
sense woold emerge from its obscurity* if I were to 
construe the nominative case before any thin^g else, 
and next proceed with the verb and the accusative 
case, then half my labour was at an end, 1 had 
been instructed how to - d : stinguish these principal 
parts of a sentence by a previous lecture upon the 
terminations of words, and a practical reference to 
the accidence, which was always open before tne, 
while I was employed in these labours. After I had 
well studied the three leading features of the sentence, 
the rest of it became more manageable, particularly 
when I found that the ablative, genitive, and dative 
cases will most frequently admit of an arbitrary ar- 
rangement. The adjectives and participles, used to 
puzzle me for a time, but when once I learnt that 
they must always be united to the word upon which . 
they depend, they then found their places as easily, as 
the rest. In short, no explanations which could sim- 
plify the difficulty of construing Latin into English 
were withheld by my able instructor, until it was not 
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long before I could both render Latin into tolerable 
good English " vivd voce" and also produce a fair 
translation on paper. But the first " exercises' 9 which 
he set me, were to write out the declensions and con- 
jugations of words according to the examples in the 
grammar, and nothing made me more perfect in the 
varieties of the nouns and verbs than this judicious 
practice. 

After 1 had made some progress in construing, 
Mr. H— - then began to be very particular in 
demanding the authorities upon which I arranged the 
sentences. He did not expect that I should repeat 
them by heart, but merely point to them in the gram- 
mar, or deliver the substance of them in English, so 
that at length I was as well prepared with my refe- 
rences as those students, whose business it is to repeat 

them by rote. Such was Mr.H 's plan of initiating 

me in the mysteries of Latin, — a plan which rejected 
every thing that was redundant and unnecessary, sup- 
plied the defects of common instruction, and re- 
moved the many stumbling blocks which would 
otherwise have been thrown in my way. My im- 
provement was his aim, and he succeeded, although 
bis system was not in unison with the common rou- 
tine of Academic practice. Experience demonstrated 
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that he was guided by the soundest judgment, and 1 
have to thank him for whatever knowledge I possess 
of a language, whose peculiar construction requires 
less trouble to understand than is usually devoted to 
it, owing to a misapplication of time and study. 



CHAPTER THE THIRD. 



Course of studies— The misery of Ennui— 'Fairy tales 
and light reading — Early associations — Science 
and amusement •— Prevarication — Religious t»- 
. pressions — The Bible — Introduction to Greek-* 
. Multiplicity, of rules unnecessary — Two langua- 
ges may be learnt at the same time — Distaste for 
the classics how acquired— Bishop Burnett* 



It must not be inferred from my having said so much 
on the subject of Latin construction, that the greater 
part of my time, or of Mr. H— 's instructions, 
were devoted to this study; on the contrary it 
formed but a small part of the business of die day* 
English reading, arithmetic, writing, and a few lines 
of some poet whose metre and subject were likely 
to engage my attention, these likewise were admitted 
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into the dnily\ routine. And yet such was the ar- 
rangement prescribed that I never found my lessons 
rob me of the hours which ought to be dedicated to 
amusement abroad, or to private readings within. As 
much of the day was allotted to recreation as to stu- 
dy, until my progress was apparent even to myself. 
My spirits, my cheerfulness and enthusiasm were all 
restored to me, and home itself had not been a scene 
of greater enjoyment than my present abode. The 
devout feelings also and the moral sensibilities, which 
had been nearly extinguished at Mr. P— -'s, now 
began to revive, and were careftilly cherished by Mr. 
H who lost no opportunity of decorating reli- 

gion in her native loveliness, or of representing* virtue 
and truth under their most amiable forms. Imita- 
ting as far as mortal could presume to imitate a di- 
vine pattern ; he made our Saviour's peculiar mode 
of instruction his model, and did not attempt to make 
us pious, or emulous, or just, or compassionate, by 
dull disquisitions, or tiresome treatises ; he did riot 
make us dislike the virtues, by obliging us to listen to 
uninteresting essays, but lie warmed our hearts and ex* 
cited orfr admiration, by letting his lectures grow out 
of circumstances, and taking advantage of facts and 
incidents to enforce lessons of duty. A few short 
but expressive prayers, before we retired of an even- 
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ing gave us better conceptions of true piety, than a 
long, dry sermon could have done, and an anecdote 
well told, an observation seasonably applied, an Eu- 
logium feelingly delivered, or disapprobation timely 
expressed, were more serviceable in tile cause of in- 
tegrity or innocence, than a tedious discussion on the 
necessity of moral observances would have proved. * 

I perfectly remember the dread I began to feel, 
lest I should fall into any habits of idleness, or mental 
inactivity, when he told us of a remarkable instance 
of the wretchedness to which a man in his own pa- 
rish of L had been reduced by his supine and 
indolent disposition.. , 

Mr. H — — had frequently seen this person wan- 
dering about with a melancholy aspect, or an air of 
listlessness which amounted almost to idiotism. 
Whenever he accosted him, his answers were vague, 
and unmeaning, his tones v,ere low and dejected, and 
his whole appearance proclaimed a disquieted mind*. 
Upon enquiry however, there was no existing cause 
for so much misery; the man was easy in his cir- 
cumstances ; happy in his family, if domestic com- 
forts could have made him so, and blessed with the 
enjoyment of perfect health. Still he was tormented 
with ennui. Possessing a competent income he had 
engaged in no profession; neglected in his youth, he 
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several others of the same stamp are calculated to 
inspire them. 

Tales of my nurseTy, shall that still lov'd spot, 
That window corner ever be forgot, 
Where through the woodbine, when with upward ray 
Gleam'd the last shadow of departing day, 
Still did I sit, and with unwearied eye, 
Read while I wept, and scarcely paus'd to sigh ! 
In that gay drawer with fairy fictions stored, 
When some new tale was added to my hoard, 
While o'er each page my eager glance was flung, 
Twas but to learn what female fate was sung.: 
If no sad maid the castle shut from sight, 
I heeded not the giant and the knight. 
Sweet Cinderella, even before the ball, 
How did I love thee, ashes, rags and all ! 
What bliss I deeni'd it to have stood beside, ~ 
On every virgin when thy shoe was tried ! 
< How long'd to see thy shape the slipper suit, . 
But dearer than the slipper loved the foot. 

Paradise of Coquettes* 

Jt may be asserted that the fiction is too glaring, and 
the improbabilities are too extravagant in these col- 
lections ; that the zest for perusing similar produc- 
tions will become so great as to deprave the taite, and 
render it incapable of relishing any thing but similar 
works of fancy. But the youthful mind is not like 
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an exotic which blooms and blows only in a hot 
house, and perishes when exposed to colder air. 
Force it at first, and k will then shoot forth, and 
come to its maturity, without any further pampering. 
Children know that they are reading of fictitious 
personages and imaginary incidents, when they amuse 
themselves with the metamorphoses and marvellous ad- 
ventures of some victim or favorite of a capricious fairy: 
therefore such subjects are not ftiore likely to- open 
their minds " to false suggestions, unjust prejudices, 
perverse opinions, and incongruous combinations of 
images, 9 * than other tales which are composed partly 
of fact, and partly of fiction. Indeed it seems more 
probable that the latter will have a bad effect upon 
a youthful reader who is " the more susceptible of im- 
pressions by being unfurnished with ideas," because he 
cannot so easily distinguish between truth and false- 
hood, and may mistake the one for the other. I 
must therefore contend from experience, that Mo- 
ther Bunch and Mother Goose are capable of ren- 
dering no little service to the infant mind. But 
if they are detrimental to the formation of true 
taste, why admit Ovid's Metamorphoses into our 
schools, a book which is precisely of the same stamp 
as die fabulous volumes which amuse the nursery ? 
Although the child who pores over fairy lore can 
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.incidents that form the medium through which *he 
virtues are presented to his view, because they are be- 
yond the sphere of his imitation and practice, yej 
while he amuses himself with the perils* and frying 
scenes m which the heroes and heroines are intra** 
duced, he will find his principles fixed by the whole, 
although the parts can but feebly affect him. He 
will, leant to admire constancy, courage, integrity, 
and innocence in the abstract, even though those 
whom he finds rewarded for these virtues are too 
much the ,beings of another species to be copied as 
practical examples. Besides, he will gradually ac- 
quire a predilection for books, and associate the sight 
of them with remembered pleasures. Thus the ha- 
bit of resting may be imperceptibly formed at an eajqly 
period, and be afterwards turned to proper account. 
Afr. H " ■ " was not ashamed of following the 
sauie plan which my father shad done, and when ,he 
found >me desirous of perusing familiar and. easy 
works of fiction, he did not prevent me, though he 
took Qare £0 direct my attention to sounder readings 
*n the course of my daily exercises. j*U tfap &&*$ 
4ime Jie was cautious against any books falling into 
V*f V*Wj when the contents of it bordered .upon 
taitjr.*r indqcepcy. Sir Ch&rle» Moral's tides tf 
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the Genii were now substituted in the plape of the 
fairy tales which entertained me at home.; and I 
Jhrew aside the new Robinson Crusoe, for De Foe's 
own original *' Robinson Crusoe," gave up " Phi- 
lip Quarle," for " Peter Wilkins/' and although I 
could never cease to admire the good sense, and 
entertaining stories of the " Children's Friend/'. 
" the Parent's Assistant/' " Sandford and Merton," 
and other productions of a similar nature, which 
have contributed so much to the improvement of the 
rising generation, yet as my miud began to expand, 1 
thirsted after volumes of a higher cast, and was gra- 
tified in my wishes. 

" Siobad the Sailor, and the Forty Thieves/' 
which are separately published, excited my curiosity 
to know more of a book, of which these tales form 
but a part : and when the Arabian Nights were sub- 
mitted to my. perusal, I proceeded through the whole 
pith avidity. Cook's Voyages, and the various 
4ray$ls which at first raised wonder only and amaze- 
ment, were made the vehicle, by my judicious pre- 
ceptor, of conducting me on, until I expre?&ed an 
eagerness to be made acquainted with History and 
Geography. He let me have my own range, but 
•never failed to take advantage of the curiosity, the 
ardor, the emulation, the sensibilities which were 
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occasionally expressed as 1 proceeded in skimming 
through these sort of books. 

What I read with Mr. H ■ was more calcu- 
lated to afford useful instruction. Familiar works 
on religion and history were not omitted in the busi- 
ness • of the day, although perhaps The manner in 
which this reading was conducted, was very unlike 
that which is generally pursued. An hour was usu- 
ally devoted to it, but it frequently happened, that 
not more than two or three pages occupied our at- 
tention. Mr. H did not order me to study the 

History of England or Rome, for the mere purpose 
of making a display of my readings, but absolutely 
for improvement sake. The sum of the chapter's or 
pages to be read was of less importance in his eyes, 
than the quantity of knowledge to be derived during 
the stated appreciation of time. He would there- 
fore stop me at the end of a sentence, exemplify the 
subject, diTate Upon something connected with it, or 
by asking questions discover how far I was profiting 
by bis lectures. He would also allow me to make 
interruptions, to request an explanation, or digresa 
from the point in any manner which was likely to 
contribute to my information, it is astonishing how 
much I learnt in these conversations over a book, for 
4he suggestion of the moment was immediately 
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attended to, and no knowledge was lost for want of 
asking for. information as soon any particular thomght 
obtruded itself. 

While I was at Mr. P 's, arithmetic was my 

aversion^ but Mr. H— — soon effected a change in 
my sentiments. He did not puzzle my brain with 
a multitude of terms before he initiated me into the 
first mysteries of the science ; but by shewing me 
the rapidity with which he himself could make cal- 
culations, by playing with numbers in such a manner 
as to surprize and delight me, and by proving to me 
bow I eould facilitate many of my own calculations 
by the use of figures, he placed a new power and a 
4ew amusement within my reach, and rendered me 
ambitious of grasping at it* As soon as I discovered 
that there were varieties and combinations enough in 
the art of arithmetic to keep the mind in constant 
action, and ti> simplify many of the transactions of 
life, I pursued the study with eagerness* pleased and 
proud at finding that the further I proceeded,, the 
more I put myself, in possession of truths and facts 
which would be a perpetual source of novelty, and 
furnish me with a stock of knowledge to which none 
but this science could give me access. 

The most affectionate parent in the world could 
not be more indulgent to his pupils than Mr. H— -? 
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was, but there was an air of gravity and earnestness 
in bis manner, which would never allow any of them 
to trifle with him. When he commanded, he ex- 
pected to be obeyed; whatever he imposed as a 
punishment or a lesson, he inforced compliance. A 
task carelessly performed, or the transgression of any 
injunction was never passed over in silence. The 
consequence was that we seldom ventured to neglect 
a lesson, of hazard his displeasure, every thing there- 
fore proceeded with regularity and order. The first 
event which disturbed my cheerfulness after I had 
been established in this amiable family, was occa- 
sioned by my own improper conduct. Mr. H— 
had strictly forbidden any of us to associate with the 
servnuts* One day he detected me in holding femi- 
liar conversation with a servant~boy . I felt the awk* 
wardness of my situation, and with unpardonable 
prevarication, anticipated bis observations, by dec!** 
ring that " I bad not been playing with John/' 

Mr. H , with an offended look, immediately 

ordered me to go to my own room, and confine 
myself there until I should receive his permission to 
leave it. I was most sensibly affected by my tutor's 
merited displeasure, and even after he received me 
into favor again, it was several days before I could 
forget the disgrace. When he afterwards reman- 
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strated with me upon my fault, he gave me to under- 
stand that it was my prevarication which gave htm 
the greatest offence. I had meanly attempted to de- 
ceive him, and where I had not effrontery enough to 
tell a lie, I had resorted to the baseness of a subter- 
fuge. He succeeded in explaining my error to mo, 
and thenceforward I felt it to be as unworthy a fault 
to deceive by prevarication, as by open falsehood. 
Veracity is violated as much by the one as the other, 
the former being only a safer, and not a less crimi- 
nal mode of deception. The one being to withhold 
the truth, while the other denies it. 

The true laws of candor and honor prohibit every 
Attempt at misleading or misrepresenting, and where 
prevarication is practised, there is the same latent 
vice without the unblushing daring which prompts a 
lie. The cunning which means to produce a false 
construction, is quite as criminal as the impudence 
which endeavours to give a false information. They 
are both breaches of truth, and are incompatible 
with every principle of integrity. 

I have not yet said much on the subject of religion. 
This was a branch of instruction which Mr. H— at- 
tended to with the most scrupulous diligence. But I can 
hardly explain how he managed to give us that affect- 
ing sense of religious duty which he was so successful 
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in imparting. He did not make it take possession 
of our miuds by that kind of violence, which it is 
sometimes thought necessary to practise. He did 
not constrain us to put on the semblance of. devo- 
tion, whether we felt it or not. Neither did he insist 
upon any of those formal observances which cramp, 
rather than quicken piety. But without arraying 
religion in buckram, he introduced her to us iu that 
decent and. engaging apparel which produced the 
most lively, effects upon the heart. He frequently 
conversed upon topics of theology, but never forced 
them upon our notice, unless we were in , a serious 
humor, and in a disposition to feel them. The mys- 
teries of our faith were unfolded to us by degree*, 
and- not abruptly opened to our view, and the. rites 
of our holy church were explained as matters of 
expediency and utility, rather than as things enforced 
to be observed for necessity of salvation. 

Every Sabbath was .passed as a day of cheerful 
relaxation and sober ; deportment. Sacred music 
was not forbidden in the evening, nor were Sermons 
■and the Bible, the only books we were permitted to 
read. Light . subjects were certainly discouraged 1 , 
Jbut grave and useful productions were far. from being 
discarded even though they had no religious titles, 
and although, no particular turn of conversation was 
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strictly denounced as unworthy the solemnity of the 
day, yet Mr. H — ~ was evidently desirous of intro- 
ducing such discussions as were likely to promote 
serious meditations. There was no tiresome system 
which would have made us dread the return of the 
Sabbath, but we were imperceptibly led into a reli- 
gious train of thought and behaviour, almost without 
the intervention of our will. And nothing contri- 
buted more to this purpose than the conduct of 

Mr. and Mrs. H themselves, which we could 

not but imitate, instinctively as it were. Their pious 
demeanour, the tones of their voices, the expression of 
their countenances, their appearance of reverence, 
both in the exercise and mention of religion, taught 
us to model our own habits after those which struck 
us as being so unaffectedly devout. Neither of them 
ever pronounced the name of God but with the most 
marked solemnity of Voice and manner ; and when I 
have since read of the profound veneration which 
the farnous Robert Boyle entertained for the Su- 
preme Being, it has reminded me of them ; for like 
him, they made a manifest pause in their voice, and 
a visible' stop in their discourse, whenever they men- 
tioned the name of the Most High. 

A female writer of great celebrity ranks religion 
not exactly among the number of the passions, but 
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among the sentiments which are intermediate between 
the passions and the resources we possess within our- 
selves. Into whatever it may be resolved, its in* 
fluence was so powerful in the minds of the amiable 
and sensible persons whom I am now eulogizing, as 
to form the principle and motive of those thoughts 
and actions which are most conducive to happiness* 
It seemed to fill up every void of their hearts and 
every vacuity of their lives. It affected their judg- 
ment as much as their imagination, for it was. not 
the effect of enthusiasm, but of deep conviction. It 
regulated their tempers, enlightened their understand- 
ing, mid gave such a distinct coloring to the whole 
tenor of their lives, as could not fail to communicate 
its influence to those who witnessed the efficacy of 
its authority. In fact, no admonitions, no precepts, 
no treatises, could have impressed me so forcibly 
with the beauties of religion as the practical com- 
ment of their pious and blameless manners. 

Before. I leave thissubject,! must add my testimony 
* to the excellence of " Bishop Wilsons Dialogues for 
the Indians/' as an Essay for the instruction of unin- 
formed minds in the knowledge and practice of Christ- 
ianity. This was the book which Mr. H- - or* 
dered me to read as an introduction to the Spirit and 
Duties of the Gospel, and' nothing < that Iha,ve since 
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perused has illustrated the doctrines .of Christ more 
clearly, or been of greater service ia convincing me of 
the truth of revelation. I was very young when I 
first studied its pages, and may therefore from expe- 
rience venture to recommend it to others, who stand 
in need of an easy explanation of the established 
faith of our episcopal church, and wish to contemn 
plate the subject in an intelligible point of view; 
These are many other books which could be named as 
being equally useful in the cause of religion ; but I 
am not proposing to give either a catalogue or a cri* 
tkrae upon publications of this or any other nature, 
but am merely retracing impressions which were 
made daring my childhood, and showing how they 
were caused. 1 have doubtless, since I came to ma- 
turity, learned to estimate several valuable produc- 
tions ; but I wish to point out what affected me in 
a more sensible degree when I was yet young, and 
comparatively unread. 

Upon the same principle I will here notice 
those portions of Scripture which had the greatest 

inthience over my mind. At first Mr. H rathet 

discouraged a general perusal of the Bible, and 
instead of putting it into my hands, and leaving me 
to select my own passages, he did not entrust 
me with the sacred volume unless he was present 
to observe what I might be reading, or unless 
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he had previously confined my attention to express 
chapters. My admiration of God's power and might 
was strikingly excited by a perusal of those chapter* 
which describe the terrors of the deluge, the passage 
of the Israelites through the red sea, and: their jour-, 
ney through the wilderness. I have felt new enthu- 
siasm when reading David's Combat with Goliath, 
and have determined that nothing should shake my 
resolution in the cause of piety and virtue, after amu- 
sing myself with the account of the Three Hojy 
Children's escape from the Furnace of Nebuchadnez- 
zar, and Daniel's from the Den of Lions. I was 
suffered to peruse the Book of Job at all times, and 
even before I could understand the beauties of lan- 
guage, or the graces of style, I was known to derive 
very great satisfaction from repeating by heart seve- 
ral verses out of this, magnificent portion of the 
Bible. There were other important subjects which 
were soon made familiar to my mind, and as they 

were cautiously selected by Mr. H , they did 

not fail to have the desired effect of impressing me 
with the love of devotion and truth. The four Gos- 
pels and the Soak of Acts were committed indiscri- 
minately to my perusal, but I was strictly chaiged 
to ask for an explanation of every thing which I 
could not understand, and it seldom happened that I 
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did not derive tome instruction from ray scriptural 
studies* This mode of directing my readings not 
only proved serviceable from the lessons I learnt 
thereby, but it precluded any misconstruction of 
biblical difficulties, and prevented my becoming too 
soon acquainted with those passages which every one 
knows are likely to produce levity, doubts, or error, 
in an uninformed mind. 

I bad made no further progress in Latin, thaji 
being able to construe two or three verses at a time 
out of St. John's Gospel, when, contrary to the com- 
mon mode of instruction pursued with boys at my age, 
Mr. H— gave me a Greek Grammar, and or- 
dered me to begin the elements of that beautiful 
language. It was an Eton grammar interleaved, and 
in the blank pages Mr. H had written in Eng- 
lish the substance of some of the most material rules, 
of such only as were indispensable to a beginner. 
These rules in English, 1 was directed to learn by 
heart, together with the most necessary among the 
Greek examples, omitting the rest as superfluous 

for a first essay. It was the object of Mr. H r 

to familiarize me to Greek sounds and terminations, 
and to save me, as much as possible, the drudgery, 
which is inseparable from grammatical study. In 
consequence of th^e mode here followed, the Greek 
Acad. x> 
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- tengne appeared to have very few difficulties. f 
proceeded cheerfully with my lessons, and felt proud 
at (he imaginary honor of being put into Greek so 
toon. It will' be here necessary to explain what 
"feeife the rules which Mr. H*— ~— rendered into 
English, and how tnnch of the Greek grammar I 
•1e*rnt the first time 1 went through it. 

Beginning with the alphabet and articles, I pro*- 

: '<Ceeded to the five declensions of simple nouns only, 

Emitting ffae contracted ones as too difficult for roe 

at present. I letmt the examples as they stood, 

tob&h Mr. {I illustrated the more e4feetna% 

•by comparing them with the Latin -declen- 
sions, and showing bow nearly the terminations of 
-each language are allied in case and sound. The 
fules and examples at the end of each declension 
*wef>e not consulted ttH I was older, and had made; 
considerable progress in construing Greek, but those 
«t Ae beginning were translated for my use after the 
following style : — 

** *Rie -first declension has two terminations, a* 
and ^ of the masculine gander only, as h rapiccs a 
steward, i Kptrrtf a judge." 

" The second declension bas Wk> terminations, a 
fetid ij, of the feminine gender, as i| poftrie, a muse; 
$ Ti/My, honor/' 
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The*e will suffice to show how I proceeded i 
the declensions, omitting altogether whatever wes 
likely to be abpve my capacity, or too fktigumg #> 
the memory. I must mention! that after 1 had re- 
peated each example by heart as it stood in 4be 
book, Mr. H selected another none of the 

same declension and termination, and pronouncing 
it, until I had acquired the sound, directed me to 
decline it according to the example I had before me. 
This facilitated the business to me in a veryeensiMe 
degree. 

That part of the grammar which treats of adjec- 
tives was abridged in the same maimer as the other, 
— those which were contracted were passed over, 
and the easiest and simplest only formed ray occ* 
sional lessons. Of the pronouns I learnt by heart die 
primitive and relative only. When I came to the verb*, 

Mr. H explained to me; (without translating or 

making me commit to memory, the prefatory*obsei* 
vatiops of the Eton grammar) that there are thirteem 
conjugations, six of which are distinguished ge- 
nerally by being called barytona, three by being «•* 
tracted, and four by ending in fu. He then showed 
me bow the conjugations of the first genus are known 
by their characteristic letters, and bade *me leHtti by 
heart one -example only -of each. I twt learnt 4h# 



names of the tenses and the mooda. The whole of 
rvrrw, both active and passive, was of course im- 
posed as exercises for the memory, as well as EipJ. 
The contracted verbs followed in their turn, and 
afterwards the verbs in pn, but the reader will under- 
stand, that the examples were all that I had to attend 
to: the observations and directions subjoined to 
each were thought unnecessary for the present. Hie 
. anomalous and defective verbs were also considered 
to . be too perplexing for a beginner ; therefore, in- 
stead of proceeding with these, I began the gram- 
mar a second time, and went through it as before. 

At the third attempt Mr. H added a few more t 

rules, such as he judged to be within the reach of 
4aay understanding, and ordered me to attend to those 
declensions of contracted nouns and contracted ad- 
jectives which I had hitherto omitted. The. nume- 
rals, irregulars, all the varieties of pronouns, and 
some of the leading rules, translated into English, 
for the formations of tenses were likewise commit- 
ted to memory, but I perfectly remember that [ 
understood more of the subject from the explanations 

and exemplifications of Mr. H , than from being 

able to repeat the rules themselves. Nothing, how- 
ever, gave me so much difficulty as the anomalous 
and defective verbs which I had now to study : all 
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depended upon the effort of memory^ and therefore 

Mr. H insisted upon nay learning them over 

and over again, until 1 was pretty perfect in these 
tiresome lessons. The adverbs, conjunctions, and 
prepositions, as they were also to be engraved on 
my memory, gave me no little trouble ; but as I 
kuew that these would crown the work, I toiled the 
more cheerfully, ambitious of exchanging the gram- 
mar for a lexicon. As soon as I had accomplished 
the last page of prepositions, I was exalted in my 
own opinion, and felt impatient of havinjgsome Greek 

task to construe, nor did Mr. H disappoint 

my expectation. 1 have made no mention of the 
syntax. My tutor thought it quite sufficient to have 
explained the Latin syntax, and did not think it ne- 
cessary to impose the whole of the Greek syntax 
upon me. For this reason he merely pointed out 
such rules and distinctions as were most important, 
or such as are peculiar to the Greek language, and 
these I made myself acquainted with more by use 
than by rule. In fact, 1 may here notice that Mr. 

H purposely left the greater part of the obser-r 

vations in the grammar until I met with something 
in construing a sentence, which, by comparison with 
the rule, served to illustrate and familiarize it. 
There is such a variety of nouns, so many irregulari- 
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tie^ so many differences of declension, so manj- 
cfrange* of termination, so many peculiarities in the 
forms and government of verbs, so many anomalies, 
dialects, licenses, and different significations thiougH- 
out the Greek, (and indeed in almost every lan- 
guage) that multitudinous as the rules already are* 
they are mauflkknt, and no recollection of them 
can answer the trouble of committing them to m*» 
rooiy. It is an inexhaustible tubjeit which cannot 
be comprehended in any number of rules, conse- 
quently it is much better that yoang learners should 
be spared the perplexing labor of learning so many 
as are imposed upon them, and that it should be Jeft 
more to time and to use, than to the laws of gram- 
mar to make a perfect scholar. 
. As I had studied the Greek grammar not by. 
Latin, but by means of English definitions and obser- 
vations, so it was thought likely that an English and 
Qreek lexicon, would secure my proficiency in con- 
struing much more than a Greek and Latin lexicon* 
Indeed I. could not have used die latter,, for wheal I 
began to translate Greek, I was still an incipient ii* 
construing Latin, There is an excellent work by 
Iforldiursf, which was put into my bands, entitled a 
" % Greek and English lexicon to the New Testa- 
ment," and with the assistance of this 1 commenced 
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my new undertaking of rendering Greek into Eng- 
lish« This book deserves a better fate tiiaa the 
neglect and disuse into which h baa fallen. A cheap, 
edition of it might be admitted into schools, for it 
not only assist* the learner bj means of the lexicon, 
but also by a good grammar prefixed, and a gramma* 
ttcal praxis on the first chapter of St John's Gospel. 
With the aid of this praxis I leant a great deal, for 
the Greek words are placed ki the order of the 
English, and each is so declined, governed, and 
derived, by references to the grammar, that after I 
bad finished the chapter, as it is there parsed and 
explained, I found but very little trouble in making? 
out the verses of the second chapter of St John* ; 

There was another book which Mr. H— gave 
me to facilitate my initiation in the Greek languages 
This was a Greek Delectus, which, he had simplified 
after his own plan, by means of pages interleaved^ 
it began with regular verbs and nominative cases* 
ttuly j. then furnished examples with accusative and 
either cases, and afterwards proceeded with the eons* 
pound,, anomalous, and contracted verbs* Explain* 
lory notes and a lexicon for the words used in it, 
made this little book a capita! introductory worky 
and saved me much unnecessary difficulty. 

It wW be discovered from who* 1 have said < 
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the subject, that Mr. II— — 's object was to prevent 
my acquiring a disgust for classical knowledge, by 
sparing me the labor and perplexity which is usually 
found in the attainment of it. He thought it a false 
notion, that boys ought to be left entirely to their 
own industry and genius in constructing the sen- 
tences, disentangling the transpositions, and discover- 
ing the peculiarities that every language has, which 
cannot but retard the progress of a young beginner. 
He therefore made a point of affording me every 
assistance in my first attempts, and did not make 
much, trial of my ingenuity, until I had surmounted 
the introductory difficulties, and had begun to read 
the higher authors. 

The same course was pursued with respect to my 
exercises. When Mr. H— first initiated me in 
the translation of English into Latin, he took care to 
arrange his words and sentences in such a manner 
that the exercises were adapted to the rules of syntax 
in successive order ; and he most frequently altered 
my mistakes at once, and proved to me where my 
error lay, instead of sending me back to weary my 
-patience, confuse my brain, and expend my time,, 
(which might be more profitably employed) in cor- 
recting blunders, which naturally present themselves 
in all primary essays. 
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According to this "system I was instructed in the . 
elements of Latin and Greek nearly at the ' same 
time, for I had scarcely learnt to construe the for- 
mer, before I was initiated in the latter, and I attri- 
bute it to whatever success I afterwards met with as 
a classical scholar. 

My usual lessons, at first, consisted of two verses 
of the Latin version of the Testament, and ano- 
ther in Greek, corresponding with one of the Latin 
verses, and I had made sufficient progress to execute 
this sort of task in less than a year after my first arri- 
val at Mr. H '». As the difficulty of making 

ourselves acquainted with all languages is the same, 
viz. " that of putting the words together in such a 
way as to make complete sense,' 1 it is clear that the 
learning two languages at a time, and with the same 
example, is a very effectual mode of facilitating 
each. 

My own experience, and the observations which I 
afterwards made at a public school upon the progress 
of the boys, have served to convince me, that the 
taste which I acquired for classical readings, is owing 
in a great measure to the circumstance of my being 
initiated into them without much labor or uneasi* 
ness. The early disgust which I first conceived 
against the sight of a Latin Grammar was soon 
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rtmored by the mSd and encouraging system 'of 
^tfr. H~**-~ , and as I never formed any rooted pre- 
judice! again* the languages of Rome and Greece 
from the method* of instruction which introduced 
then to me, I gradually learnt to appreciate the 
beauties of authors, which many a youth eaanot dis- 
<xmr, because their very names are associated with 
the feelings of constraint and taecbnm. " The books/' 
sxjb Bishop Burnet in his Pastoral Care, "That we 
learn at school are generally laid aside, with this pre* 
jttdke, that they wese the labors as well as the sor* 
rows of our childhood and education. But no 
thorns were thrown in the way of my initiation, the 

paths of Mr. H 's instruction were those of 

pleasantness, and my first acquaintance with the 
authors of antiquity was unaccompanied with amy 
thing like disgust* 



CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 



English reading— Abridgment* for children gene* 
rally very bad— The defect how remedied— Local 
descriptions — Geography — Poetry -*- Ballads — 
Legendary tales—Homers Iliad — Hector — Ju- 
venile criticism. 



I have already stated titat English reading composed 
part of the business of the day and was performed 
under the immediate eye of Mr. H— . He used to 
express his general disapprobation of the style and 
method observed in those introductory books wh^ch 
are published for children of tenor twelve years of age r 
and remarked that they were top diffuse on some 
subjects, and tooconcise on others } that the language 
was frequently unintelligible tp the young readers for 
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whom they were intended, and that little judgment 
was to be discovered in their compilation. But 
much as he regretted the waat ofNibler productions, 
he was obliged to make use of tliem or leave me 
unread in the history of my own country, until I 
was old enough to study the admired works of our 
standard authors. His chief object therefore in al- 
lowing me to peruse abridgements, which be consi-* 
dered to be injudicious ones, was that I might 
become familiarised in some measure to the names 
and events of antiquity which are too illustrious, even 
for childhood to be unacquainted with — for although 
the mind, at the early period of which I am speaking, 
is unable to comprehend the full importance of trans- 
actions which are celebrated in History, or duly to 
estimate famous characters of old, yet it is as well 
that they should create an interest in the youthful 

breast for example sakq. Mr. H was in the 

habit of questioning me, as to my recollection of 
those names and actions of the illustrious dead which 
were most likely to strike my attention, but he did 
not, at our first readings, wish to enter into the spirit 
of all that the compilers of juvenile literature admit 
into their publications. 

His low opinion of them will be justly appreciated, 
if I quote one or. two passages, from books, whieb 
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are professedly patched together for the perusal of 
children. 

*' Commerce was carried on to some extent as 
early as the time of Abraham, as the metals had al- 
ready become a medium of exchange." 
' " It does not appear however that any of these 
antient nations had advanced so far as to be capa- 
ble of explaining the true causes of the Phenomena 
of the heavens. The zodiac was very early invented 
by the Babylonians or Chaldeans, not by the Egyp- 
tians as some have supposed." 

H Estates thus given were called beneficia, and in 
after ages feuda. And as by the allodial property 
the possessors were obliged to appear in arms for 
the defence of the community, so by these feudal 
tenures they subjected themselves to personal service 
to him from whom they received such lands." 

None can be so prejudiced in favour of error, as 
not to acknowlege the preposterous absurdity of 
supposing that children are to be addressed on the 
subject of Commerce — Exchange — Celestial Phe* 
nomena, the Zodiac, or Allodial and feudal tenures.' 

When Mr. H • thought me sufficiently for- 
ward to derive real advantage from the study of his- 
tory, and that the most prominent features of past 
ages were not the only things which my mind \va$ 
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capable of grasping, but that 1 might be benefit**}- 
by an acquaintance with the changes, the revolution 
and improvement that time has produced, be then 
made, not an abridgement the medium of conveying 
knowledge to me, hut conducted m* to the fountain 
bead of instruction at once, and introduced me to 
an author of unquestionable reputation bod) for style 
and matter. Upon this first reading however there 
was naturally much which would appear extraneous 
to one of my age. Aware of this my tutor found $ 
remedy, and marked out and commented upon such- 
passages as were calculated for my improvement. For 
example, Hume's history of England walone of the 
books, whkh I read with him* This be transformed 
into an excellent course of lectures ftc a lad under 
13 years of age, by blotting out sentence** or whole 
passages which related or alluded to transactions or 
opinions above the comprehension- — or unfitting for 
that period of life, and leaving such portions only aft 
were materially connected with British History, and 
serviceable in the cause of knowledge and virtue. Ho 
had also another mode of instructing me through tho 
means of this book, altered as it was after bis own pe- 
culiar system. Wherever words or terms occurred 
which it was necessary forme to understand* he em* 
plained and illustrated them, by najgutataotft in his 
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{nam hand WTitirig*~Thus comments or explanation* 
were furnished for the words— " Druid*"—*" Wittex- 
agemot"-^" Parliament"-*" Ordeal" Protestant 
IUformation~-*Curfew, and for every word of dif- 
ficult meaning as it occurred in tke order of the work* 
Jt will be understood that Hume'* volumes so com- 
mented upon, and garbled, were given me in this 
raut/uted state, at an early age, but that I afterwards 
studied that elegant author verbatim, when Mr. H— 
found me capable of estimating bis beauties as a 
writer, and bis authority as an historian* Few per- 
sons are to be found who will bestow the trouble 
and thought upon their pupib that Mr. H— — did. 
Consequently it will hardly be expected that authors 
will be adapted to the comprehension of youth, 
as he adapted Hume and some others to my intel- 
ligence. If however it were done more frequently, it 
would supersede the necessity of those numerous 
abridgements which are no doubt composed rftther 
to answer the purposes of the compiler, than for thei 
improvement of the rising generation. 

There is a particular kind of light reading*, which is 
uncommonly well calculated to excite the interest mi 
exercise the fancy of early youth. 1 allude to local des- 
criptions, ballads, and fugitovepiecea of poetry* where, 
the scene lies, or the subject of theeompoaitton dwelt, 
or distinguished himself in the vicinity. Mr. H.— — ■ 
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took advantage of this. In the neighbourhood of his 
residence there is a lovely spot, which from its pictu- 
resque and romantic beauties has obtained a place 
in the " beauties of England." We frequently ram- 
bled to this delightful point, and after L had several 

times expressed my admiration of it, Mr. H put 

the volume into my hands, which gave an accurate,, 
but highly coloured description of the scenery. From 
the hour that 1 was thus enabled to compare the 
reality with the picture, not only did the spot itself 
seem to acquire a new interest, but I felt an enthu- 
siastic fondness for readings of a similar nature, and 
whenevei-1 met with a book which was likely to make- 
the slightest mention of a town — a village — a hamlet,, 
a river or even a brook, with whose situation I was 
acquainted, 1 turned eagerly to the page, and thus ga- 
thered instruction and amusement at the same time. 
There are few places of any celebrity in England,, 
which did not by this means come under my review 
in some shape or other,— and if a taste for geo- 
graphical studies be valued either as useful, or ele- 
gant, it may be inspired by the simple mode which 

Mr. H attempted. v 

Upon the same principle, and with the same suc- 
cess he taught me to love the sight of those little 
poetilal tales which are founded upon some popular- 
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anecdote, by giving me one which had for ite hero 
and heroine, two young persons, whose melancholy 
fete is, still in die mouth of every inhabitant of L— - 
Their family is yet resident there — and the tale to 
-which I allude is as well known as it is beautifully 
told in about 100 metrical lines, whose harmonious 
cadences, and easy versification flow in the sweetest 
style of lyrical melody. I cannot mention it with 
greater particularity, because it would be the means 
of confirming identities, which may as well remain 
doubtful. I am detailing facts rather than fiction, 
but do not wish that the veil should be removed 
either from my own name or from the names of 
persons who would not chuse to be drawn into pub-* 
licity. It cannot be doubted that local and popu- 
lar descriptions either in prose or verse will create 
more interest than tales which relate to circumstan- 
ces not familiar to the young reader, for the same 
associations which affect mature minds, cannot fail 
to have their weight with childhood which is so ten- 
der, flexible and full of sensibility. 

Jf fair Rosamond, and her mournful history interest 
us at 30 and 40, more when we are wandering near 
her bower at Woodstock, than when we are calmly 
perusing her misfortunes in Fleet .street, or St. James, 
and if the brakes, and thickets of Merry Sherwood 
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can bring Robin Hood before us more vividly, than 
Ritson's collections of ballads, just taken down from 
a book shelf,— if sage and cautious maturity can 
fancy themselves in the real presence of these ro* 
mantic personages, when transported to the scene* 
which were once imprinted by their footsteps,, then 
surely the " ode cm a distant prospect of Eton CoU 
lege" will be read with more lively pleasure, by efr 
Eton boy upon the spot, and Chevy Cbace wilt be 
more likely to affect tho son of a borderer, than the 
child of a merchant in London. Upon every occa- 
sion the place, and the description of it become S9 
assimilated; and associated together, they give each 
other such an additional portion of interest, that we 
ase sensible of the effect at all periods of life. If an. 
admirer of our illustrious dramatic bard were going 
to spend * few days at Windsor, he would put the 
Merry Wives of Windsor in his pocket, to have the 
pleasure of reading the pranks which these ladk* 
played off upon Fa I staff upon the very spot— audi to 
study Shakespear's description, of Hear*e's oak under 
the remain*) of the venerable tree, wbieh the poet 
depictures so exactly ? 

. » Mr. H — —well considered this force of associa- 
tion, and did not hesitate to furnish me with aU the 
ballads and traditionary tales which the neighbour^ 
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botfd bad famished at different period*) and though 
I stUl derive no little satisfaction, from similar pro- 
ductions, yet I art not aware that my taste has been 
corrupted by ray early predilection. Legendary bal- 
lade* and traditionary lore may be ridiculed by those 
wbo have not made the aoalyae of the human mind 
or the aritietii national manner* their study, but they. 
ana too well eekulated to make powerful impres- 
•ions, to be cxpuwgod from the catalogue of Juve- 
nile literature. If they do aot produce a good of- 
ftot dirtvtty, they certainly do indirectly, by asso- 
ciating recollectioni of pleasure with the sight of any 
thing in the form of poetry—end by gp»Uy leading 
the mind to indulge a etirioeity for past events* 
Narratives in verse are rnoue easily remembered than, 
those in prose; ihey approach us with a stateliea step, 
and have a powerful influence over us, to which the 
most solemn prosaic sentences can lay no claim. Do 
w>t then let us banish from the reach of childhood 
productions, against which nothing more can, be said* 
than that ther.e i* a probability of their depraving die 
taste of the youthful reader. A general taste, that is, 
a taste for every thing in the shape of poetry, may be 
acquired at the early age of eleven or twelve, but it is 
not likely that a partial taste for any particular bad., 
style of verse will take deep root, except ia case of 
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great neglect and unculture. But after ail that has 
been observed in favour of the measure and style of 
those bards who in all ages have been the popular 
narrators of popular tales, it is not clear that they re* 
quire any apology. Fastidious ears may suffer them- 
selves to be displeased with the harsh cadences, the 
abrupt transition*, the licentious freedoms, and 
minute detail which distinguish many of our old bal- 
lads, and even some of those of later date, but how- 
ever they may transgress the canon of legitimate 
poetry, they have produced effects, which the most 
correct and regular epic never aspired to. They fix the 
attention irresistibly, and imprint the subject too for- 
cibly upon the memory, to be soon forgotten. Our 
ancient minstrels were the national historian? of 
their time, and they chose the ballad as the best 
vehicle to convey the transactions which they cele- 
brated to the most distant points of space and time : 
for these ballads were not confined to the halls in 
which they were first sung, but were remembered 
and recited in remote regions, and have even found 
their way to after ages ! 

Much as 1 am indebted to Mr. H for inspi- 
ring me with an early predilection for poetical rea- 
dings, yet as I have professed to trace my mental 
progress to all its sources, as far as 1 can collect my 
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my reminiscences, I must not omit to mention a 
circumstance, which had a great share in forming this 
taste. One of my companions who was two or three 
years older than myself, was in the frequent habit 
of relating the exploits of Homer's heroes, and amu- 
sing me by I he wonders which he had to tell. The 
eagerness with which I listened gratified him, as 
much as his stories did me, and the irresistible valour 
of Achilles, the impetuosity of Diomed, the cunning 
of Ulysses, and the gallantry of Hector, engaged my 
imagination so forcibly, that at length the oral detail 
to which I had paid so much attention, was insuf- 
ficient to satisfy my thirst for further information on 
the subject, and I expressed a desire to see and read 
the book, which abounded in so much interesting 
matter. Pope's translation of the Iliad was accordingly 
entrusted to me, and none, but those who have peru- 
sed these volumes with the same ardour as myself, 
can judge, " how long, how deep, and zealously/' 
I drank of the fountain after which I had been 
longing. The more exquisite beauties of the poet 
were doubtlessly lost upon me. His fidelity of des- 
cription, his fine sentiments, his majestic language, 
and faithful similes, were what I was too young to 
notice. The narrative abounding in the wonderful, the 
entertaining, and surprizing, was what delighted me, 
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and as I wu burned on by *ho 'interest 1 took in the 
4ate of the combatants, I fancied probably at the 
time (hat i was an enthusiastic admirer of poetry, 
and so by degrees indulged a fondness for it, although 
I could understand but little of its true spirit. I still 
remember the partialities and prejudices which I 
formed for or against the different heroes of the poem. 
Agamemnon was a tyrant in my eyes, whom all the 
ijttaieeg and eulogiums of the author were unable to 
ingratiate in my favor. His majestic iigure, command- 
ing manner, and courage in the field of battle, were 
not enough to reconcile me to likn after his despotic 
behaviour to Aehiiles. Nor was Achilles himself, not- 
withstanding he is the hero of the book, any very 
great favorite. I could hardly define the nature of 
my antipathy to him, but felt it strongly. Perhaps 
I owed him a secret grudge as being the rival raid 
conqueror of the amiable Hector, for whom every 
reader of Homer seems to be equally interested. 
Ulysses was my aversion, his duplicity disgusted 
me nearly as much as his popularity, which, in the 
-fervor of my youthful regard for truth and honor, 
appeared anniented, and to reflect disgrace upon the 
assembly of chiefs who paid bitn so much deference. 
With all his boasting and ignorance, Ajax TeJamon 
Mas the ^vaffriar, whom I tftoat admired among die 
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Greeks. 1 was pleased with tit conduct towards 
Hector, and considered bias as possessing mare 
openness of temper, moire generosity and straight 
forward manly sentiaaents than tbe seat of as* 
companions in arms : and upon a similar principle, 
could never enter into tbe spirit of die Poet, when 
he sneers at GJaucas, for exchanging his golden ar- 
mour, for a plain iron auk. What Homer eailejl 
simplicity and foBy, I esteemed tbe excess of gene* 
rosfcy. As for tbe valiant, wise, patriotic, humane, 
and gentle Hector, he was more God-like than all the 
gods of the Iliad in my estimation. I associated 
with his name every thing that was great and goad, 
«nd so enthusiastically did I attach myself to thehewic 
Trojan, that nothing in the poem affected me so aon- 
sibly as his cruel and undeserved end. The Iliad had 
no longer the same interest when he was carried 
dead from the field, and instead of accompanying 
Achilles and the Greeks to the scene of tbe games 
in honor of Patroclus, I seemed to linger in the tent, 
and mourn over the dead body of my slaughtered 
hero. 

These impressions in favor of Hector wereso strong, 
that until the present hour 1 cannot help considering 
him as the most perfect character which the classic 
muse, whether poetic or historic, has described ; and 
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it has frequently occurred to my mind to enquire why 
it is, that although the Greeks are represented in 
a much more favorable light than the Trojans, al- 
though their cause was the more righteous, yet we 
sympathise with the latter, and from the very open- 
ing of the Poem, are inclined to wish them success. 
Achilles too is the hero, and yet Hector usurps his 
. place, wins our affection, and runs away with all the 
-admiration which it was intended that the son of 
Thetis should inspire. Upon the whole, though my 
maturer judgment does not allow me to be so severe 
upon some of the Grecian heroes, as when I first 
perused the Poem, yet I am induced to pronounce 
the criticism of my boyish days as much more natu- 
ral and amiable. Then I passed sentence as feeling 
and virtuous sensibility only prompted— 

When thought was speech, and speech was truth. 

But now, upon an impartial analysis of my senti- 
ments, 1 discover that worldly wisdom, calculating 
prudence, cold caution, and prejudices acquired in 
busy life, preside over my mind} and determine the 
question. Oh how I regret the pure and sacred 
spring, from whence my youth derived its opinion ! 



CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 



Comparative proficiency— Exercises— Cultivation of 
the Moral Powers — Paley — Encouragement to 9 
and motives for application — Recollection and 
Anticipation — The charms of literature. 



I was about twelve years old when I had mastered 
the elements of Latin and Greek sufficiently to cob- 
■true the Latin and even the Greek Testament, so as 
to proceed with my lessons without any further as- 
sistance than what grammars and dictionaries afforded 
I could also manage several sentences at a time, 
either in SeUcttk e Prqfaftis, or Cd&ar's Commenta- 
ries, and had a tolerable idea of the sense, and was 
able to translate Latin into English, and English 
into Latin, with grammatical accuracy. There arc 
boys at public schools who can boast of reading 
Acad. n 
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Homer tod Virgil, and can produce a long copy of 
Latin verses at a much earlier age. But be it re- 
membered! that I am not boasting of my own profi- 
ciency, but of the success of my tutor's system ; for 
when I was first put under his instruction at eleven 
years of age, I knew comparatively nothing. Be it 
remembered also, that Latin and Greek were the 
..least portion of my. daily studies, and that had I con- 
sumed half the day in poring over grammars , and 
dictionaries, and been possessed too* of uncommon 
abilities, I could not have made equal progress, if 
Mr. H— had not deviated from the plan pursued 
at schools, and corrected the errors of the usual 
method by his own sedulity. It was nothing in 
print, it was not my own industry, but it was bis able 
and judicious instruction, to which I was indebted 
for ^ fapid and easy journey through the elements 
of these languages, while my attention was at the 
jsame time as successfully directed to other source 
of knowledge, equally important. It is true that 
jplodding and clever lads will frequently surprise us 
by the fluency with which they will construe lines 
from the ancient poets of Rome and Greece* apd 
by their experiness in the knack of writing vei*t*. 
JBut these boys are either extraordinary phcaoijieBons 
of genius, or their whole, time has been devoted to 
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the diwttci, without acquiring auy other informa- 
tion, white the gaoaral proficiency which Mt 
H~<~-* prompted by Ms system might have bw 
expected, not from clever children only, but fnup 
eaeb as are naturally idle and dull- I bad new e*- 
emiaed myself with arithmetic sufficiently Id uwfer- 
*tend the method* of calculation taught by the Rule 
of Three and Practice. I ceuld write a pretty good 
bsttd* bad acquired a slight wight mto geography, 
*as acquainted with the leading feature of English 
hiatpry, and had read boob enpugh to tm&e me 
eeger to peruse more. Much therefore w*a gawtyi, 
and an impartial judge will decide, that my tips had 
been better employed, than it would have been, bad 
Irtin and Greek been my chief study, to the neglect 
. of /after necessary branches of education. 

HiiheftoX have been very minute in particular? whjph 
may seem of less importance than they really are. 1 
must; be indulged once more, and be suffered to state 
the mode by which I was taught to spell correctly, and 
to have some notion of English composition. When 

Mr. H- observed me to be very intent upon die 

subject of any of my occasional readings, he took im- 
mediate advantage of it, and bade me write down 
from memory die purport of what I had been peru- 
sing. This kind of abridgement obliged me to 
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exercise niy mind, and to pay proper attention to the 
orthography of words, and the forms of sentences* 
It also gave me a greater habit of attention, and I 
became less likely. to skim over the pages, or to 
read them superficially, never being able to guess 

when Mr. H would, or would not impose this 

exercise upon me. In addition to this, whenever' I 
committed any poetry to memory, I was expected a 
day or two afterwards to write it out from recollec- 
tion ; and an incorrect stop, or a word wrongly spelt, 
was noticed as an error of carelessness and neglect, 
which I ought not to have committed. These exer- 
cises precluded the necessity, and answered all the 
purposes of writing in a copy book. 

Mr. H . was very far from thinking that the 

cultivation of the moral powers should be neglected 
until the pupil is capable of becoming a sophist and 
a logician. " He believed that the principles of mora- 
lity may be taught in a simpler manner, than by the 
means of mere propositions without illustration, and 
apophthegms without observation* He considered 
that the benevolent affections may ' be promoted 
more effectually during boyhood, and by the assist- 
ance of plain discourse, than at eighteen or twenty, 
by a train of casuistical deductions. . If the mirid 
receives bad impressions at atender age,* as expe- 
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rience teaches us that it docs, why may it not receive 
good? The heart is early tinctured by error, and it 
may as early be interested in favor of trutb by being 
properly regulated. There are books of moral phi- 
losophy, which, in skilful hands, may be made th* 
instruments of youthful improvement, and it is ab- 
surd to suppose, that because they have a title of 
deep import, and are capable of « teaching senators 
wisdom/' that they are on that accouut too learned 
or too abstruse for boys, before they have assumed 
the "proterto." If they are. used for the purposes 
of imposing a tiresome or difficult lesson, or if they 
are to be perused page by page indiscriminately, 
without observation or comment, in that case they 
*jll answer no good end. But let them b$ presented 
to the eye of the young studeut as treatises, which 
will excite his curiosity, reply to his doubts, remove! 
bis scruples, and show him the inseparable connex- 
ion bttween bis- duty and his happiness : let him 
pass over such passages as are above his comprehen- 
sion or too dry to Interest hiui, and improvement 

must be the result. Mr* H gave me portions 

of Paley's Moral Philosophy to read when 1 was ir* 
my thirteenth year, not because he thought mq moj-e 
capable of understanding H than other children of 
Ibis age, but because he felt confident that it .might 
be universally employed to- advantage at the same 
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period of life. He had previously prepared me for 
the petufeal toy kindling a desire of information upon 
the more familiar topics of Paley'a Discussion, and 
after having raised difficulties and objections in toy 
mind, he put me in possession of what I was taught 
to consider Hie key to their solution. It fully an- 
swered the purpose. But I should have benefited 
nothing, if the first volume had been given me as a 
book, which I wa^ to begin and end iu the successive 
order of the pages a* they stand. " The preikuimiy 
cTOtfiAeYhtiofis" would have sounded like a* u** 
known tongue m my ears. Ethks and tetuirtiy 
were words which I had. scarcely ever heard, cans** 
gently I should have made but little of the chapter 
Which gives the definition of the science. It would 
have puzzled me to know what was meant by the 
" moral sense, instinct, and innate maxims.' 9 But 
when the sixth chapter was read to me, and Mr. 
H— , omitting the abstruser reasonings in the 
chapter, explained that my real happiness would not 
depend upon the gratifications of eating or drink* 
iug, upon those things only which commonly go 
by die name of sensual pleasures, or upon the exemp- 
tion from external evils, such as pain and labor, &£• 
or upon the situation of Ufe which I might fill here- 
after, but that I must look for it in the exercise of 
the social affections, in mental occupation, in active 
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employment, and in the constitution «f well regu- 
lated habits ; when these and . similar important 
truths were the subjects of animadversion, who can 
doubt mat I profited by the lesson, and soon learnt 
to venerate the name of him who has made himself 
the benefactor of mankind by teaching mem that 
felicity and virtue are closely allied, and by damon^ 
stating the assertion of the Psalmist — " Righteous* 
ttess and peace have kissed each other." 

There is so much entertainment and instruction 
blended together in this author, that the youthful 
mind cannot but be delighted with his style and 
matter. That glowing warm benevolence which is 
so peculiar to this tender age is cherished, and ani- 
mated by reading Paley's unanswerable argument itt 
fevor of charity. He tells us that a beggar, even 
though it be doubtful whether he be a deserving ob- 
ject, ought to be relieved, lest we stifle that inclina- 
tion to pity, which is too amiable a quality to bft 
discouraged. " A wise man," to use his own words, 
" will do that for his own sake, which he would 
have hesitated to do for the petitioner's, he will give 
way to his compassion, rather than offer violence to 
a habit of so much general use." 
. .Where in the whole catalogue of moral instruc- 
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ttons, will a hid find a more intelligible and pergtKt- 
jwve lesson, in recommendation of a strict adherence 
to truth, than that contained in the seventh chapter 
Of the first book? " A man has been brought up 
from his infancy with a dread of lying. An occasion 
presents itself where, at the expence of a little vera- 
city, -he may divert his company, set off his own wit 
with advantage, attract the notice, and engage the . 
partiality of all about him. This is not a small 
temptation. And when he looks at the other aide 
of the question, he sees no mischief that can ensue 
from this liberty, no slander of any man's reputation, 
no prejudice likely to arise to any man's interest: 
Were there nothing further to be considered, it 
would be difficult to show why a man under such 
circumstances might not indulge his humor. But 
when he reflects that his scruples about -tying have 
hitherto preserved him free from this vice, that occa+ ' 
sions like the* present, will return jw here the induce* 
naent may be equally strong, but the indulgence 
much less irinocent, that his scruples will wear away 
by a few transgressions, and leave him subject toi 
one of the meanest and most pernicious of ' all bad 
habits, a habit of lying whenever it will serve his 
turn; when air this I say is coiisidered, a wise man 
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wilt forego the present or a much greater pleasure; 
rather than lay the foundation of a character so 
Vicious and contemptible." 

The passages just quoted, and Paley's- familiar 
consideration of the question, " why am I obliged 
to keep my word'?"' His chapters on " divine bene* 
volence, charity" and several more that could be 
named, are sufficient examples to prove that this 
author might be made an instrument to the improve- 
ment of the rising generation much earlier than he is 
usually resorted to. The prepossession* of childhood 
and youth are more easily directed than it is sup- 
posed; and we had much better derive our know* 
ledge from the pure source of sound philosophy and 
instruction, than search for it in those insalubrious 
and insipid streams, whose chief recommendations 
lie in their titles, and in their being said to be '^pur- 
posely adapted for youth/' A good instructor with 
a good book may do* more in one day, than half the 
Tolumes which profess to do so much 1 for children. 
For my own part I remember my first acquaintance 
with Paley V Philosophy with satisfaction and grati- 
tude, and if it had answered no other purpose, I 
should have gained this from it; viz. an early par- 
tiality for an author, whom young men are* accus- 
tomed to read with disgust; because- he is forced* 
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upon then* «t school or college, and therefore consi- 
dered as a task-master* when, in reality, the spirit 
and character of his work is as amusing as it is in* 
■Intotto. 

If I Were to endeavour to account for the success 
of Mr* H~-~-'s plan of tuition* mad to define it io 
as few words as possible, I would say, that it was 
effing to his liberal treatment of us. He made it 
appear to his pupils that he considered them as ra- 
tional beings, and not as automatons whose minds 
Were to be regulated by a mechanical process. He 
conversed and argued matters as much and as freely 
when we were but children, as he did when we were 
several years older; was always ready to listen to 
our observations, reply to our questions, and satisfy 
our curiosity. Mere lessons, tasks, and exercises, 
were Hot his chief vehicles of instruction. We ga- 
thered wisdom when nothing more than amusement 
was the ostensible object, and .derived entertainment 
where, under a different teacher, we should have 
found a burthensome employment. The act of 
learning and repeating by heart » too frequently 
regarded m the only thing needful ; and if the stu- 
dent shews industry whilelie is employed in his daily 
business, and is perfect in what he has to perform, the 
instructor feb satisfied that his «wifc duty > disr 
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charged, and that his .pupil it a promising lad. But 

this was not Mr. H '« system, he did not sat as 

in motion and then leave us until the machine in- 
quired to be wound up again, but lie attended 
minutely to the direction of every spring. He regu- 
lated every deviation, gave fresh energy, to every 
right movement, and superintended the force and 
action of the whole work. We went about our en* 
ployment cheerfully, because we were informed, 
that mere than present advantage would result from 
our application, it was explained to us that we 
were not confined to our books a certain part of the \ 
day for the purposes of restraint, and to keep us 
out of mischief* but that remote and complicated 
good would follow ; that we should be amply recom- 
pensed in future for the time and pains we expended 
now, by the pleasure, the knowledge, and estimation 
which are the rewards of literary acquirement. 

" Consider/' said Mr. H— , addressing himself 
to ana esse day, " consider the satisfaction yon have 
already derived from the hoars devoted to study r and 
then judge what an accession of pleasure, what re- 
sources will be opened to yon the more yon explore 
the path* of knowledge. You now talk of Robin* 
s*n Crusoe and his, island with delight, like Queen 
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Elizabeth when die desired to see Falstaff in a new 
character, you say you wish that Robinson Cru* 
aoe could be shipwrecked on another desolate shore 
Aladdin and his Wonderful Lamp furnish you with a 
hundred conceits. You build castles in the air with as 
much facility as the slaveof the lamp erected the pa- 
lace; and the exploits of Hector run in your head un- 
til you fancy yourself as great a hero as he was. Go 
on then with your Latin and Greek as fast as you can, 
and you will find an incalculable fund of entertainment 
as well as instruction. Men, cities, countries, will 
rise up before you in various forms and shapes, and 
you will discover as many wonder* in the study .of 
these languages as surprised you ia the " Arabian 
Nights.*' 

.. It was by such incentives that Mr. H*— en* 
couraged us to proceed, in the joint attainment of 
wisdom- and pleasure, and by teaching us to dwell 
with delight on the past and future, he accustomed 
us to make the most of the present. . He proved to- 
ns that half the enjoyment of life depends upon re- 
collection and anticipation, that inexhaustible sources 
of gratification are provided by cultivating the ima- 
gination, and that the associations which we should 
form in the course of our studies, would give a lively 
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coloring to our whole existence. Of coots* hcpre* 
sented us with the best side of the picture-, it was 
not necessary to tell us that the sphere of suffering, 
is sometimes enlarged by the same cause. Exqui- 
site distress,, as well as exquisite pleasure, is engen- 
dered by the force of the imagination after it ha* 
been deeply stored. For as the same delicious food 
will have different effects npon the animal man, and 
surfeit as well as gratify him, so the sweetest food of 
the mind wilt sometimes produce anguish in the 
intellectual man, and depress his spirits in a variety 
of ways. But as this depends upon the regulation 

of the imagination, Mr. H endeavoured to 

conduct our education in such a manner as to 
provide against the evih of a sickly, overweening;. 
or fastidious sensibility. He was desirous of steer- 
ing us clear of the danger without alarming us, 
without deterring u? from a course that was' able 
to conduct us to enjoyment, by pointing out the 
rocks which it was not impossible to split upon. 

Steady to his principle in all that he did, when 
my instructor gave me my first lesson in " Se- 
lects e profanis," he selected some sentenced 
from the eighth chapter of the second book, as 
containing sentiments likely to inspire me with ap-, 
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plication mi ft thirst for knowledge, id the very 
onset as it weve. 

u Liters ornameata hc^inum sunt et solatia." 

This was the motto at the head of the chapter, and 
the first sentence which I had to construe, was that 
beautiful passage from Cicero's Oration in defence of 
the Poet Archias. " Haec studia adolescentiam alum, 
senectutem oblectant, secundas res ornant, adver- 
sis perfugium et solatium praebent, delectant domi, 
non impediunt foris, pernoctant nobiscum, peregri- 
nantur, rusticantur." 

His next selection was the following : " Est gau- 
dium mibi, inquit Planus, et solatium in Literis; 
nihilque tarn laetum est, quod- non per has laetius 
fiat, nihil tarn triste, quod non per has sit minus." 

.This well-judged mode of making the same lesson 
answer different purposes, could not but succeed. 
Where there were no flowers to streip in the path 
of his instructions, he never failed to level the road, 
to render it less rugged than it naturally was, and to , 
convince me that although it might be tedious for a 
Tvbile, jet it would soon assume a new aspect, be- 
come diversified, and lead in the, end to repose and 
happiness. 



CHAPTER THE SIXTH* 



How the Bible should be employed — Wlterein lie 
Stumbling-blocks — Candid Enquiry — Rational 
Explanations — The Errors of Commentators — 
Pathetic Narration— The Twelve Tables—The 
Decalogue — Hebrew Poetry — Sacred Literature. 



I have already made a few remarks upon the sub- 
ject of th€ Bible, and the manner in which I read 
portions out of that sacred book : but it will not be 
irrelative to say something more upon this important 
subject. In general die holy scriptures are commit* 
ted wto the hands of youth of all ages, and allowed 
to become the perusal both of their lighter wad more 
serious boars, without giving them an opportunity of 
judging of its beauties and sublimity, by diifctjng 
their attention to particular passages, and without 
duly apprising them of the weighty tendency of its 
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contents, or the awful relation it bears to their pre- 
sent and eternal happiness. Sometimes the sabbatb 
only is set apart for the study of it, at other times it 
is inade«use of. by way of inflicting a punishment or 
task, and not unfrequently treated as a book, of such 
grave and dull contents, that it is to be read like a 
dry sermon of a Sunday evening, because other vo- 
lumes would be too amusing for the sober occasion 
to which it is set apart. Now this is such a misappli- 
cation, such an inducement to put a misconstruction 
upon the holiest and most instructive of books, that 
those young persons who have thus had the Bible 
inflicted upon them, learn to dislike rather than to 
venerate these oraele* of God. There is another 
injudicious mode in the study of the Bible. Child- 
ren are taught to pay a bHnd respect to the whole, and 
to have an implicit and unerring faith in every thing; 
that is written in it, without being allowed to ask 
for explanations, to express doubts which, might be 
cleared Up, or to declare their sentiments either in 
approbation or disapprobation of events and charac- 
ters as they are presented to their notice. Conse- 
quently the scriptures lose their sanctity and import- 
ance 4 with many an ill-informed readier,, they are 
beheld only behind a cloud, and venerated as some- 
thing which must not be approached too closely.. 
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Very different was Mr. H '• system. The 

Bible did not make its appearance upon particular 
occasions only, or in a routine which was liable to 
create disgust from its regularity, but it was pro- 
duced as opportunity offered. To confirm or con- 
tradict opinions which were occasionally hazarded, to 
exemplify the wisdom or goodness of Providence in 
a particular case, to compare with something that 
we had just read in another book, to point out the 
strength and energy which language assumes when 
employed to express the fervor of pious feeling, or 
to prove that the voice of scripture, and that of na- 
ture, are nearly always the same. Hence the Bible 
was sanctified in our eyes, and never opened but with 
curiosity and satisfaction. If any passage occurred 
upon these occasions which staggered our belief, or 
seemed above our comprehension, or if any thing 
presented itself during the service on Sunday which 
required illustration, we did . not hesitate to ask to 
have it explained, and the question was never avoided, 
nor was our judgment imposed upon by an equivocal 
answer. - If the passage or the doctrine were really 
inexplicable, Mr. H— told us so at once, and 
advised us not to dwell upon the subject, or 
puzzle our brains with that which appeared mysto^ 
lious and incomprehensible to wiser > heads thaa 
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oun. If it could be familiarized to oar understand- 
ing* then the knotty point was cleaned up to our satis- 
faction, and a lair and candid construction was put 
upon our scruples, without depriving us of our right 
as reasoning beings, bj forbidding us to harbour and 
express an objection. This is the way to make reli- 
gion amiable in die estimation of youth, and to ren- 
der the holy scriptures, as pleasant as they are boly* 
Thank Qod I neither our faith, nor the book of our 
faith, nor the mode of faitk as established in this 
country is either ae absurd or inexplicable as to 
elude emjatry* Tender as well as maturer intellects 
may be satisfied as to the soundness of our creed, 
and " an answer of the hope which is in us" may be 
made to boys as well' as to men, provided that you 
will not press the subject upon them at too early an 
age, or question them as to terms and definitions 
before they are acquainted with things* 
; I remember how much I was staggered in .reading 
the History of Jacob, by finding that the duplicity 
of that patriarch's conduct was dot mentioned in 
terms of reprobation by the holy penman. Such 
unworthy artifices, such dissimulation, such false* 
hoods as Jacob was guilty of, appeared too gross to 
be passed over in sfence, and instead of being re- 
warded with success, ought to have been followed 
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by a curse instead of a blessing. These sentiments 

1 communicated to Mi. H , and begged of him 

to explain the matter. My scruples were removed 
when he informed me that I was right as to my opi- 
nion of Jacob's guilt ; " That he was indeed very 
wicked in practising deceit upon his father, and that 
most probably his long exile from home, hie servi- 
tude in a strange land, and the mortifications he 
experienced from the unjust conduct of Laban, were 
punishments in consequence of his own trangres- 
aions, although Scripture does not expressly state this 
to be the case." He also explained to me, that 
Jacob did not obtain the blessing by means of his 
artifice, but that it was preordained that he should 
take precedency of his brother, who had forfeited his 
right of primogeniture by the little value he himself 
set upon it, and by his disobedience in marrying into 
an idolatrous family; that Jacob ought to have 
waited patiently for the completion of God's will, 
and that his mother Rebekah was more criminal 
than he, inasmuch as her son's guilt was incurred at 
her instigation. 

These comments upon the history satisfied me 
that the patriarch's duplicity was neither justified, 
nor suffered to go unpunished, and that both he and 
Rebekah had reason to regret the cheat which they 
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fmd played off upon the unsuspecting Isaac. Kebe~ 
&ah was deprived of the presence of her favorite son, 
whom she never saw again, and Jacob was banished 
from his native place, and in his old age, was de- 
ceived by his own sons, in the affair of Joseph, hi the 
same manner as he had deceived his father. 

Another celebrated character also in scripture 
came under my review in a very unfavorable light* 
and had I not been under the care of a sensible 
guide my mind 'might have taken a wrong bias-. A 
little before I left Mr. H — — , I was looking over 
a large family Bible, with copious note?, and when I 
referred to one of them for its remark upon David's 
injunction to Solomon, that he should put Shimei and 
Joab to death, I was surprised toiind that this vindictive 
command was justified by the annotators, and men- 
tioned as a matter which did no discredit to the sob- 
of Jesse. €€ What/* thought 1, " can it be consist* 
ent with virtue and truth to make a solemn promise, 
and afterward* evade it, as David did ? Re swore 
unto Shimei and Joab, that he would not put them 
to death for the injuries they had committed against 
him, and yet he desired Solomon to do that which 
his bath prevented himself from perpetrating ! The 
commentators too, from whom I expected obster* 
vations which would coincide with my own opinion 
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of the guilt* of the King upon this occasion, they 
vindicate his conduct !" 

Dr. Hales, Dr. Chandler, and Calmer., do indee4 
labor to soften down, if not to justify the criminal 
manner in which David perjured himself upon his 
dying pillow, and are anxious to prove by their notes 
that he not only acted as expediency directed, that 
policy required the death of those men, but that it 
•was not at allinconsistent with true piety and honor 
to urge their condemnation. I referred the point to 

Mr. H who pronounced my sentiments to be 

.correct, and that David betrayed a vindictive spirit, 
and was guilty of a virtual violation of his oath when 
he commanded his son to be his avenger. He 
added, that it would have been much more proper in 
-the commentators, if instead of acquitting him of the 
charges, or extenuating them, they had regretted 
David's transgression, and attributed it to the impery 
fection of human virtue unaided by the revelation of 
Christ. " Until our Saviour preached lenity and 

forgiveness," said Mr. H , " the world knew 

not that revenge was sin. David therefore erred ip 
common with all men, but he did err." , . 

Nothing could be of greater service to . the cause 
of Christianity, nor could any thing impress the 
truths and beauties of religion more forcibly upon 
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my mind, 'than the favorable point of view in which 
Mr. H— took pains to place the Bible and bibfr 
cml literature. I learnt to study the sacred pages 
with feelings of admiration as well as veneration, 
and derived entertainment from the book which was 
to lead me to salvation, no that before I left Lr~-», I 
began to examine passages in holy writ with enthusi- 
astic eagerness, and to have a relish for its beauties. 
I thought I perceived in the narrative of Jacob and 
Ma family as much affecting simplicity and pathos, 
and* as many touches of nature as were to be dis- 
covered in any other volume with which I was 
acquainted. The patriarch's querulous remonstrance 
toith his sons, so unreasonable, and yet so natural to 
a man under his affliction, " Wherefore dealt ye 
so iH with me as to tell the man whether ye . had yet 
a brother : M hi* bitter anguish, but patient resigna- 
tion, expressed by those words, u If I be bereaved 
of my children, I am bereaved;" and the mention df 
Joseph's turning away from his brethren to weep 
alone and unobserved at the tender recollections 
which came across his mind, — these appeared to be- 
as perfect examples of pathetic narrative as are any- 
Vrhere to be found. A passage in the Odyssey has 
been universally admired as an example of exquisite 
pathos, viz. the declaration of Menelaus that " he 
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freq uen tly shut himself «p m his palace to 
over Us friends who had Uk in bnfttle*" Why 
any not die relation of Joseph's bctog obliged t» 
turn away, and hide bis team in die ictiic n mni of hk 
chamber, be considered as equally affecting? I 
considered Davidt lawasntation ovdr the slaughtered 
Jonathan, and St Paul's atfsotionate parting with 
the elders of the church at Miletus, when he de- 
clared fab presentiments " that they should see his 
face no mom," as models of the sane kind, and cal- 
culated to affect the heart in a wry considerable 
degree. 

Tbe move grand and subline portions of sacred 

history were not less the subjects of Mr. H» '» 

observation. He pointed then out to us, and taught 
us to estimate their worth. One day when I wafc 
reading that pert of ancient history which details, the 
enactment of the Roman law, and the engraving of 
the jtwehre tables on brass, he referred me to the 
promulgation of the Mosaic code, and compared the 
solemnity and the more imposing effect of the latter, 
with (he tame and spiritless institution of the former. 

« What body of profane laws," end Mr. H , 

i". was delivered like the divine code? Moses did 
not begin with a list of statutes and penalties, hot 
.with a voice of authority sanctioned by cemmiini- 
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cation* from heaven, he pronounced that which wafe 
forbidden, and declared at once, without comment, 
argument; or appeal to the sentiments of men, or re* 
ference to consequences. ; 

Thou shalt do no murder. 

Thou shah noi commit adultery. 

Thou shalt not' bear false witness against thy 
neighbour.' 

How impressive was this style of denunciation ! 
How fearful must mandates have sounded when to 
delivered! Injunctions uttered in such a tone of 
authority could not fail to have a much more forcible 
effect, than a mere enumeration of forbidden crimes, 
or a list of penalties/' 

Mr. H ? ■ » made similar observations upon our 
Saviour's manner of inculcating lessons of virtue, 
and cleared up several of the difficulties which are 
thrown in the way of comprehending some of his 
parables and discourses, by explaining to us, that 
Christ assumed a short, abrupt, and peremptory mode 
of exhortation consistently with bis divine character ; 
that he did not enforce and illustrate his doctrines by 
means of argument and sophistry; for this would 
have been doing nothing more than the scribes and 
lawyers 'of Israel, or. the sages and philosophers of 
Greece, but that he came to the point at once, and 
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pronounced his opinion authoritatively) as if the truth 
wanted nothing more than the sanction of his own 
word. 

When Mr, H perceived how fond I grew of 

poetical works, he made use of this taste to increase 
my admiration of holy writ, by shewing me that 
more beautiful poetry is not to be found in any 
book than in the Bible ; and that what makes it more 
worthy of our attention, is the fact, that the most 
sublime of its compositions were penned long beforp 
the productions of those heathen writers which we 
read with so much delight. The book of Job and 
the Psalms were in existence before the Iliad or 
Odyssey, and the prophecies of Isaiah and Jeremiah 
were anterior to all the works of Grecian genius 
with the exception of Homer and Hesiod only, 
Tyrtaeus, Archilocbus, and Terpander, certainly 
flourished during the age of the last mentioned pro- 
phet, but the fragments which remain of them are 
too few to allow us to speak of them as works that 
are still extant. With respect to the Psalms, Mr* 

IJ convinced me that they possess all the charms 

of agreeable variety, and are capable of exciting 
all those exquisite sensations, which literature in 
general is known to convey, being written upon the 
noblest and loftiest themes, Mfld by a bard, who b&4 

Acad. F . 
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1he best advantages of nature anil revelation to assist 
liira. Even when rendered literally into prose as we 
have them in our version of the Bible, they are ani- 
mated and magnificent ; what then must they be in 
their native Hebrew tongue, where every sentence 14s 
metrical and harmonious ? " Where," observed Mf. 
H— — , ** can you find a finer description of the 
majesty of the Most High, than in that Psalm 
"which represents him as the being before whose 
presence <* the earth shakes and trembles/' as the 
tnighty Lord " who bows the heavens, who ftiea 
upon die wings of the wind, who pavilions himself 
'in darkness/ 9 when he means that his counsels 
should be impenetrable, but is clothed in the bright- 
ness of meridian light when he is pleased to reveal 
Ws will. When historical recollections are his theme, 
who has ornamented his subject with more beauties 
Ifhan the Royal David? My instructor referred to 
; his narrative of the departure of the Israelites from 
'Egypt when " the Lord spread a cloud for their 
coverings and fire to give thern light by night," — - 
when the Red Sea retired before the descendants of 
Jacob, and his waters, drying up at the Lord's 
febuke, left a passage amidst his depths dry and 
accessible as the wilderness, through which they 
ifterwwds marclied under the protection of the 
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Most High. Subjects of a softer nature are like* 
wise treated by the Hebrew minstrel with equal suo 
cess. When he predicts the beautj and lovettnesl 
of Christ's Church, he compares it to a kmg*i 
daughter all glorious without, whose dothing is: ot 
wrought gold, and her raiment of the finest needtel 
work, scented with the sweetest perfumes, and shi. 
ning with the fairness of ivory* Neither are moun> 
fiil and plaintive themes wanting in die songs ef 
Zion, and whether the bard describes the captivity of 
the Israelites, and pourtrays their wretchedness when 
they sat down by the rivers of Babylon, and wept ki 
remembrance of their native Jerusalem, when the* 
hearts were too full to allow them to attune their 
harps, and they hanged them up in despair upon the 
wiilowa, whose drooping boughs were the only 
objects that seemed te sympathise in their afflict 
turns* Or whether he complaineth of his count*/* 
debasement, and lamenteth that God had given 
Israel " tears as their bread to feed upon, and plan*' 
teousness of weeping for their drink ;" whatever is 
his subject* all is pathetic! melodious, aud plaintive* 
But *vbile Mr. H — - taught me to admire tfaa 
Psalms for their beauties, as specimens of literature^ 
he did not forget to dilate upon the effects of trua 
devotion* which not only affects the beartf but afao 
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imparts to the mind and" understanding a degree of 
energy which nothing else can bestow. He ex- 
plained to me that those graces of poetry and diction 
which distinguish the hymns of David are to be 
attributed to the majesty of the thoughts expressed 
by them; for where the soul is so impressed with 
diviue objects, the language, which is their medium, 
cannot but be sublime and lofty. David je&t that 
which he clothed in such glorious diction, and the 
splendour of the language is owing to the sublitriity 
of the sentiment. It was this to which Mr. H — - — 
was anxious to direct my attention, and whenever 1 
tpolte in rapturous terms of the beauties of the* 
Psalms, he reminded me that David Could never 
have produced those sweetly sounding measures, had 
he not spoken as religion and the spirit of devotion 
gate him utterance. I never can be sufficiently 
grateful for the view which Mr. H thus en- 
abled me to take of Biblical literature. Unlike 
those mistaken persons, who fancy in their igno- 
rance that the Bible is dull and uninteresting, I 
have ever found in it matter sufficient to entertain 
the mind, and engage the fancy. As it is the oldest 
book in the world, so it contains the greatest variety, 
and may be resorted to for all the purposes of 
rational amusement and sound instruction. The 
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religion which it inculcates is so far from casting 
thorns in our way, as to animate with unusual 
strength every person who flies to her resources. 
Oftentimes since I came to maturity have I pre* 
ferred, in the solitary hour of grief and heaviness, 
the sober beauties of sacred verse to the sprightlier 
productions of wit and humor, and when the charms 
of lighter poetry have been unable to cheer me, or 
divert my thoughts from the baneful effects of irre- 
gularity and fully, I have turned with satisfaction tc* 
the pious and harmonious strains of the Royal Min- 
strel, and found comfort in the perusal. And not 
puly in the season of compunction have I resprtedto 
these sacred melodies, but even at other times, I 
have found that the Psalms of David can afford by 
their graces of composition as much delight as the 
finest specimens of literary perfection. 



CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 



Oral Instruction — Occasional Improvement— H islo* 
rical Recollections-— Transactions of our own Timet 
not to be neglected — Modem History as import* 

« ant as ancient — A Common Error — De Lotme-^ 
St/nopsis-r Illustrious Characters— The Fenian 
Expedition, and Spanish Armada — Lycurgu* 

» and Alfred — Roman aud British IAberty~-Tke 

j influence of the Muse — Mr. Eustace — Who are 
ie he accounted great — Criterions of Merit — 
Demosthenes — General At tainments — A Sepa- 
ration. 



Horace's observation, 
" Segntus irritant animos demissa per aurera 
Quam quae sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus,"— 

may hold good in some cases, but certainly not 
in all. For what is communicated to us by 
word of mouth will remain upon the memory 
longer than that which we collect from our 
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readings, and a boy will gather more information 
from what he is taught in the course of conversation, 
than from what he finds in books. This was almost 
an axiom with Mr. H— , and he never lost a* 
opportunity of discoursing upon subjects as circunw 
stances might bring them upon the tapis, and ren- 
der them more interesting from the occasion which 
introduced them. Most of the important historical 
and political events which related to our own coun- 
try, the characters of our different kings, the errors* 
advantages, or wisdom of their several reigns, and 
tike improvements produced at various periods, werfe 
hapftssed upon my mind rather by the opportune 
ties which Mr. H— — took of bringing them for* 
ward, than by what I collected from written hiato* 
ries. 

In the neighbourhood of L , there is a spot 

of ground intersperbed with several barrows ; one of 

these Mr. H opened in our presence; and 

though he had not the good fortune to discover 
many very valuable or striking relics of the times' in 
which it was supposed the mounds were raised; yet 
lie explained those which he did find, and dilated at 
length upon that part of our history which was corn 
fleeted with the event that gave existence to these 
barrows. The interest and curiosity which war*, 
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thus excited were infinitely stronger than when I 
found an account in Hume of the conflict which 
took place on this spot between the Danes and 
English. Upon the latter occasion my eye ran over 
(he sentences which detailed the battle, and I thought 
no more of it ; but now I asked a hundred questions, 
enquired more particularly about the condition of 
the English at this period, and perfected myself in 
all that related to it. So also upon another occasion, 
when we were perambulating that p?rt of the coun- 
try which was the scene of a famous engagement 
during one of the civil wars, the spot brought many 
historical recollections to our tutor's mind, all of 
which he introduced in an instructive and animated 
eonversation, and by replying to our interrogatories, 
enlarging upon the faults on both sides which 
gave occasion to the war, and digressing into a vari- 
ety of observations, he so occupied our imagination, 
4hat it was impossible for us either to forget the sub- 
ject, or to be satisfied until it was clearly brought 
within the compass of our apprehension. 

Present affairs, as well as distant and past events, 
were presented to our notice in a similar manner* 
Such of the parliamentary debates as were likely to 
interest us were read from the daily newspapers, and 
discussed familiarly in our happy party. Public 
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measures, successes, and disasters, political opi- 
nions, home and foreign news of the present day 
were considered by Mr. H — — as too important 
to be neglected^ and while we were studying the 
history of times gone by, it was far from his judg- 
ment to suppose that we were to be kept in igno- 
rance of what was now going on in the world. 
Every thing of moment was freely admitted into 
discussion, and we learnt to enter with spirit and 
eagerness into all that was connected with the state, 
not only of England, but of Europe, and the world 
in general. By this means a laudable concern fur 
the honor and integrity of our native country, a jea- 
lousy for her independence at home and abroad, and 
an " amor patriae" which was not the less fervent, 
from its being but indistinctly understood, were im- 
perceptibly excited in our breasts, and we were 
taught to feel that we ought to interest ourselves 
when young about matters, which would affect our 
condition and happiness in after life. It is a very 
great error in public schools that little or no atten- 
tion is paid to modern history. Ancient and pro- 
fane history are studied almost to excess, while 
modern and religious are scarcely ever noticed. 
JBoys should begin to consider themselves as mem- 
bers of a State as soon as they begin to consider at 
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dl, or there is some dhnger of rheir observation* 
being entirely diverted at a maturer age from the 
Rosy and active feelings of public spirit, to thetn- 
Selves and their own employments. The wises* 
nations of antiquity, (and since they occupy so dis- 
tinguished a place in the course of oor academic 
career, they might methinks be made models, where 
they would realty be serviceable an such) and those 
Who flourished the longest have set us a good exam- 
ple. In the education of children, they took care to 
have them taught the principles of civil right and 
political relation, as soon as they were old enough fo 
comprehend them, and boys were encouraged lu 
feel proud of their country, and to talk of its glory 
and constitution almost before they could explain 
the meaning of the terms. The masters of our great 
schools, with all their unquestionable merits, have 
this fault in common with them, viz. an inattention 
to every study but that of antiquity. It was the 

boast of Mr. H that his pupils were quite as 

well versed in what was going on at the present day, 
as in that which happened two thousand years back. 
He considered it absurd in the extreme, to inform 
us who were the first persons that peopled Greece, 
before we had learnt something respecting the ans 
cient inhabitants of our own island, and would have 
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laughed at the pedantic knowledge of a bey who 
could enumerate the laws of Solon and Lycurgua, 
without possessing some information in regard te 
Magna Charts. Neither would he hate thought k 
consistent to question me as to the Lex Oppia, of 
any other lex as it occurred in my Latin lesson*, if 
he had neglected to apprize me of the nature of the. 
Catholic, or any other important bills, as they were 
occasionally moved in parliament. 

Part of Blackstone's Commentaries, and De> 
Lolme's admirable work on the Constitution, were, 
portions of reading which I found very serviceable, 
in giving me right ideas on subject* of legal and 
. constitutional information ; and as far as I may 
judge of other persons' feelings from my own, nor 
single volume is capable of giving such a clear and 
interesting account of what every boy ought to be 
well acquainted with, with regard to our parliamentary 
history, as that of De Lolme. Not that ft was the 
only production of the kind which assisted me in my 
studies; I merely mention it as one of the moat 

useful, and the remarks which Mr. H made as I 

proceeded through its pages, brought under review 
the polkkal systems of othei countries, and enabled 
me to cotepare our own fofna of government with 
that of every couftewporary state in Europe* 
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i may almost venture to assert, that after I had 
made some progress in universal history, the same 
chapter which recorded the annals of Rome, or 
Greece, or France, or England, became in the 

hands of Mr. H a synopsis of general history. 

The narrative of a siege or battle occasioned an allu- 
sion to such transactions in other times or countries 
as would admit of comparison : a revolution in one 
century introduced the mention of a similar political 
change in another; a stratagem, an invention, a 
discovery, an improvement, each had its parallel in 
different ages and places, so that every important 
circumstance related in history, became still more 
important by being made the technical picture which 
brought under review a variety of events at the same 
time. 

If I were reading a page in which were drtailtd 
some particular measures of the Amphictyonic coun- 
cil, this led Mr. H to compare the diet of 

Germany with that celebrated representative assem- 
bly, and to show how each was intended to unite 
the nation, and to give it a common interest. 

The Argonautic expedition, in like manner, was 
made to remind us of the, discoveries of Columbus in 
the west, the voyages of the Portuguese adventurers 
to the east A or those of Cook and Perouse to th* 
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South Seas. The conquests of Alexander in India, 
and his conversations with the Bramins, led us to 
this consideration of the oriental nations, and their 
present condition. We digressed from the founda- 
tion of one empire to another, from the audacity of 
the Praetorian Guards, to the insolence of the Janis- 
saries,* from the usurpation of Caesar, and other 
ancient military adventurers, to that of Tamerlane 
and Napoleon. Thus the study of one country was 
made subservient to the knowledge of another, and 
we were directed to consider antiquity of importance 
only, as its examples and improvements contributed 
to the advancement of happiness and civilization in 
the present times. 

Another system which Mr. H adopted, in 

the course of our historical readings, was to detach 
our attention from illustrious characters and events 
of antiquity, and to fix it upon worthies of a later 
period. He did not think that our enthusiasm could 
justly rest upon "the heroes of Greece and Rome, to 
the neglect of men who have rendered themselves 
conspicuous in the annals of existing kingdoms ; and 
he judged it to be the fault of education that the 
names o& celebrated statesmen and warriors of old 
are so often quoted in preference to those of modem 
date. I remember that he once expressed jome*- 
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thing like indignation, when I btufet forth int6 a* 
ardent eulogium of the heroes who fought at Salamis 
in defence of Greece, because on the daj before I had 
read an account of the defeat of the Spanish Armada, 
without betraying equal emotion. " Why/' said he, 
" are you to feel more admiration for Grecian than 
for English valor, when each is displayed upon an 
occasion not very dissimilar and in an equal degree ? 
Time may have mellowed the feeling in the one 
case, and a conflict which has been the theme of 
praise in every age since the event took place may ap- 
pear magnified by the multitude of its eulogists; but 
if the importance and celebrity of the two battles be 
fairly balanced, the one will have as much weight in 
our imagination as the other." 

Upon the same principle, if I happened to be 
surprized into an exclamation of praise at the men- 
tion of Solon, or Socrates, or Numa PompUiusy 
or any other Sage of classical history, he would 
immediately ask me if I could think that the virtu- 
ous Latimer, the philosophic Locke, or the benevo- 
lent Howard, deserved less of my respect than a 
philosopher of Greece or Rome? " What did 
Lycurgus or Solon do for their countries, which 
Alfred did not effect for his r" When I burst forth 
into admiration of die equality enjoyed during tbt 
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be* times of Roman virtue, he would demand if It 
thoiigiit the epoch of their liberty more hallowed 
tbnu the aera of British freedom! If my breast. 
began to dilate art the recapitulation of heroic achieve*. 
ments done during the Herman Mar, be diverted my 
admiration ffum the piling of Marathon to those of 
Agmcourt, and convinced me that the efforts of 
English valor are quite as capable of inspiring sen- 
timents of martial emulation, as those in the best 
days of Sparta or Athens ; and that the only reason 
vt hy ancient deeds of glory are in general more capa- 
ble of exciting our enthusiasm than those of a more 
recent date, is, that the former have been celebrated 
in the page of poetry, while the latter are yet unsung 
and unrecorded by the muse. 1 

But upon nothing did he enlarge with more ear- 

1 Mr. Eustace in his " Classical Tour through Italy/'makes 
the following judicious and elegant observation : " It is 
not a little remarkable that most of the points and promon- 
tories represented by the Roman poet as monuments of 
great personages, or remarkable event9, still retain their an- 
cient appellations, while so many other titles and names, in 
many respects more important, have gradually yielded to 
modern substitutions, and sunk into oblivion. Is this dif- 
ference to be ascribed to the influence of poetry, and have 
the latter perished because not recorded in verse ? ' Carent 
quia vate sacro.' They had no poet an $ they died I* 
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nestness and severity, than when I was inclined to ap- 
plaud the actions of successful iniquity. He expressed 
his regret in forcible terms that mankind should be so 
ready to pay respect to talent and genius at the ex- 
pence of virtue, and labored to persuade me that none 
ought to be considered great, but those who are distin- 
guished for their superior virtue, as well as their supe- 
rior intellect. Good fortune, said Mr. H- - , fre- 
quently conducts a profligate and wicked adventurer 
to unmerited honors, but there would not be so 
many candidates for celebrity among the cruel and 
unprincipled, if we would unite with one consent 
and withhold our praise at least from all but such as 
pursue the road to fame by the paths of integrity, 
Genius should not be respected, as it now is, what- 
ever be the manner in which it displays it-self, but 
then only should it claim our ve.neration when the 
task upon which it is employed is innocent and 
honorable. An Alcibiades should be held up to 
the scorn of a young student as much as Sylla or 
Marius to his detestation, and a Charles the second,, 
with all his wit and pleasantry, deserves as much 
contempt as the feeble and shameless John. Mr. 
H was equally anxious in pointing out to me that 

prosperous results are not the criterions of merit,, but 
that one man may be as much intitled to our admira- 
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tion in the midst of failure, as another when 
crowned with complete success. I never shall for* 
get his animated and energetic manner when he 
applauded the patriotism of Demosthenes, and re- 
peated the noble sentiment of that illustrious orator 
who boldly declared; that though his counsels by ex- 
citing the Athenians to arms, had brought down the 
▼engeauce of the conqueror, and occasioned a disas- 
trous result, yet if the same alternatives were to re- 
turn again, and even if he were sure dial the same 
consequences would follow, he would again offer 
the same advice, as being the only course which 
could be honorably pursued. 

It will be observed that I have lately deviated 
from the method which I followed in the first part 
of this detail, and instead of proceeding in a regular 
course, and showing how I received instruction first 
in one branch and then in another, 1 have wandered 
from subject to subject as each occurred to my re- 
collection. Indeed it was unnecessary to confine 
myself to the order of my studies after having des- 
patched the elements, for it is in these that a parti-t 
cular system is most important. As soon as child-. 
Ten are made to understand words and terms, and 
have been taught certain rules, they proceed both in 
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languages and sciences with a success that varies 
according to (he degree of the students* talent* and 
industry, and his instructor's sedulity. It is then the 
tutor's chief duty to regulate the imagination, to 
direct the attention to proper readings! and to guard 

against misapprehension. Mr. H enabled oh* 

to surmount the first difficulties that lay in the road 
to knowledge, by the excellency of his initiation $ he 
next encouraged me to pursue the journey by 
every gentle Stimulus that could be applied, formed 
my taste as far as taste tan be formed, and to 
crown the whofcs, wsfcched over the habits 1 wafr 
acquiring, and took pains to impress truth on my 
mind, where, without his care, error must inevitably 
have befen inculcated. It would be tedious to 
dwell apon ail that he did or said in the course 
of his tuition; sufficient has been explained snd 
exemplified to show that his plan was dissiniN 
Jar to that mhich is usually followed, and that 
more may be done with boys by veibal instruc- 
tion, than by elementary books. He did not 
adhere strictly either to the beaten track of aca- 
demic modes of teaching, or to that uniformity 
which tires rather than improves, and it was by 
ibis means that bis lessons were easier and more 
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had read more, and knew more/ than most lad* 
of that age; and if I could neither write Latin 
prose so elegantly, nor Latin verse s« freely as 
many younger boys at public schools, yet I bad 
enriched my mind with a larger fund of gene- 
ral information, and could enter with greater relish 
into the spirit of the Greek and Roman poets, 
and historians. Homer and Virgil' were perfectly 
intelligible to me, Xenophon was not above my 
comprehension, and Cicero had few sentences 
which I could not render accurately into English* 
Jn arithmetic, there was nothing to puzzle me, 
from the first rule to the extraction of the square 
root ; and as far as history went, every event, either 
in ancient or modern times, which could deserve 
a place in my recollection, was faithfully im- 
printed there. I had also, made myself acquainted 
with the style and matter of our best English poets, 
and knew enough of French to be able to read 
the language in prose, if not in verse. But un- 
fortunately for me, my progress was now inter- 
rupted by a circumstance which X could not 
regret> as it served to confer happiness upon a 
family who required nothing more thaai competes 
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€y to constitute it. Mr. H succeeded to a 

handsome living/ and resigned the care of his pu- 
pils to other bands, after having laid such a foun- 
dation as nothing but the greatest ueglect could 
destroy. 



CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 



A doubtful question — A public School — First Exa- 

' minatton Verses — Disappointment — Emulation 

— A " sine qua non"— Latin Compositions — The 

'* Evil of partial Studies — Classical Learning too 

much the object. No attention paid to particular 

bias — Ancient Mythology, and Modern Romance. 



I should have taken my leave of Mr. and Mrs, 
H— — with still greater reluctance than I did, had 
1 not been aware that my intercourse with them 
would still continue, and that frequent opportunities 
were likely to offer, of enjoying the pleasure of their 
society. Their kindness will never be forgotten. 
While my parents were absent Trom England, they 
supplied their place with tenderness, and a consci- 
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tatkuis regard for my happiness and improvement. 
Gentlemanly manners, and becoming deportment 
were what they attended to with minute observation ; 

and Mr* H would have thought that a very 

material pact of im duty was neglected, if he had 
suffered me to go uninstructed in those essentials, 
which contribute to render a person the esteem of 
society. There are principles of politeness which 
pre -very nearly as important as principles of morality j 
for if diffidence, cleanliness, a consideration for .die 
feehngp ot other people, a delicacy of sentiment, 
ttagance of expression* and propriety of behaviour 
upon all occasions, if these requisites are unheeded* 
a. youth may turn out a sound scholar, and a g©od 
man, but will still be liable to give offence and excite 
dislike. Upon our first interview after my father's 
return home, he expressed his great satisfaction that 
these little needfuls had not been omitted, and when 

I finally quitted L he declared that he felt as 

much, indebted to Mr. H for his care inthis 

respect, as for his attention to what are called the 
weightier matters of education* 
. My carriage> address, utterance, diction, and per^ 
sonal neatness were as correct as a parent could wish 
them to be ; I was neither too forward nor to* 
bashful ; and the same character which my father 
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approved of in me, lie observed to exist wan equal 
degree in the rest of Mr. H— — '& pafjils. It wy 
to him therefore that all the praise Mr as justly d«e. 

My father was a long time doubtfci whether be 
should finish my education himself, or sand me toa 
public school* and many \se*e the debates which he 
wd my mother had before they came la a decision 
My mother was strongly against panting with me 
again, ami perhaps the arguments which she urged 
were prompted as much by her maternal affection 
an by her judgement. She insisted upon the vices 
which are acquired at school ; the contagion of had 
example; the danger of contracting rude or profit: 
gate habits; the impudent familiarity, the daring 
hardihood which might be acquired and lead me into 
peril and scrapes, the alienation of my . affections* 
and a hundred more objections which she set on one 
side, whilst on the other she placed the probability of 
my continuing more pure and innocent at home, and 
asserted her persuasion that my manners, my virtuous 
inclinations, and filial reverence would be uncon* 
taminated as long as I remained at " Dulce 
Doooum." My father allowed the justice of her 
observations, but with paternal partiality assured her 
that my principles were too well established to be 
shaken, and my. manner* sufficiently formed to resist 
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the influence of example. He thought me too 
gentle and unassuming to become rough and forward, 
promised to. watch over my habils with a vigilant 
teye, and predicted that I should form friendship and 
.intimacy with gentlemanly boys only, and that, since 
the good, as well as the bad are to be found at 
.schools, I should be more disposed to associate 
with, and imitate the former than the latter. So far 
•his prejudices as a father taught him to reason; 
his knowledge of the world furnished him with 
-much abler arguments ; and he entered into a warm 
eulogium of the manly sentiments, the active turn of 
mind, the laudable emulation, the stimulating confi- 
dence, the desire of distinction, the busy habits, the 
honest boldness, and the many qualifications that fit 
a youth for making a figure in society, which are to 
be attained at a public school. He pronounced 
Eton, Westminster, Harrow, &c. &c. to be so many 
little commonwealths, where the young students are 
initiated in those principles and practices which they 
will have to cultivate in after life ; and added, that 
among other advantages, they afford opportunities 
of forming friendships which may be of the greatest 
service in future ; that a boy who distinguishes him- 
self there by his virtue, his courage, or his genius, is 
remembered and talked of in the great world ; and 
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that much of a pWs success in arriving at honours 
and distinctions, piay be traced to the. character 
which is gained at these capital seminaries. 

These arguments over-ruled my mother, if they 
did not persuade her, and it was determined that I 
should be placed at the same public school where 
my father had himself been educated. I will not 
give its name, because I should be very unwilling 
to have the appearance of unjustly detracting from 
the celebrity which it has acquired, or that the obser- 
vations which I shall be obliged to make should 
seem to apply particularly to it* The errors to be 
discovered in its economy and arrangement, are com- 
mon to every public school, and my animadversions 
are directed against the present system of academical 
education in general, and not confined to the 
administration of ***** only. The same faulty 
method which was pursued in regard to myself and 
others at ***** would have drawn forth similar 
complaints, wherever I had been placed. Whatever 
then may be the freedom of my strictures they must 
not be accused of personality. Eton, Westminster, 
Winchester, Harrow, the Charter House and other 
large collegiate foundations contain the same radical 
errors ; and whoever is educated at one may discern 
there the faults which .characterise them all. The 
Acad. o 
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discipline, the modes of instruction, the principles 
inculcated, the examples set, and the particular kind 
of knowledge to be acquired are equally defective, 
and the only great school ' which makes an attempt 
at improvement, is one, which, extending its foster- 
ing care to the middling ranks only, is not very 
likely to be followed as an example. Having thus 
explained that my opinion of all public seminaries is 
the same, and that none are entirely exempt from 
the censures which I have ventured to pass upon 
*****, I shall now endeavour to recal some of the' 
hopes and expectations, and proud feelings witU 
which I commenced my academic career there— and 
how severely I was disappointed. My father un- 
luckily, by setting too high a value upon my general 
proficiency in branches of useful knowledge, encou- 
raged me to think more highly of myself, and my 
own attainments, than the result warranted. I 
flattered myself that the business of the school 
would be very easy to me, that I should soon dis- 
tinguish myself by my application, and the advanced 
Jitfnt I should make in various studies, and that the 
masters as well as my young compeers would give 
me all due credit for the stock of information which 

\ Christ's Hospital, Founded by Edward Vltb. 
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I »lready possessed! It was wife no little com* 
plaeettcy therefore that I presented myaelf fa* *** 
?mk>atiofi, oakadatiog upon being clawed very high* 
and taking precedence perhaps of some boy* older, 
and certainly. of all younger than myself. . The kind; 
and goad-humoured manner of the master who pro- 
posed the subjects gave additional strength to tnjfr 
confidence : there was nothing like the arrogance,* 
the pedantry, or harshness of Mr. P — ~-% H* 
encouraged me to proceed, and to give me a ftir 
trial began with some lines out of the 4th book qC 
.Homer, which he understood I had lately been 
rending. In this I acquitted myself to his satisfac* 
tion, and, he ne*t interrogated we as to some qnefri 
tannin ancient history. My answers were equally 
correct, and my heart beat with the violence of 
delight, every time his smiling countenance expressed 
approbation and praise. But now, alas, came the 
erdeal which I was unable to encounter. The 
thesis, 

„ ■■ .Quidnon mortalia pectora cogis, 

Auri sacra Fames ? 
Was given for a copy of Latin verses, which the, 
master desired me to prepare in the course of an 
hour, observing, that a few lmjes would be quite 
sugicient to, enable: him to judge of ray abilities. : 1 
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was obliged to confess my inability, to per fonn the 
exercise: and pleaded the . little practice which I 
had had; but attributing the confession to modesty, 
he left the room, and I was forced to sit down, and 

invoke the presence of the Muse. Mr. H had 

several times endeavoured to give me the knack of 
versifying, but when he discovered that I had no 
taste whatever for the art, he gave up the attempt 
altogether, and instead of suffering me to waste my 
time in an unprofitable employment, he gave me 
opportunities of exerting my talents upon subjects 
from which I was more likely to derive advantage. 
In vain therefore did I distract my brains, rub my 
head, and bite my pen to pieces ; not a toler-r 
able verse could I put together; even those half 
sentences, and detached phrases from Ovid -and 
Virgil, which I might otherwise have recollected 
eluded the efforts of memory ; and when my examiner 
returned, he found nothing on my paper, but lines 
scratched out, single words, large blots, unconnect- 
ed adjectives, verbs without nominative cases, and 
nominative cases without verbs. He had now a 
perfect specimen of my poetical talents ; the smiles 
which before brightened upon his countenance were 
converted into a gaze of surprize, and though he 
did not address me in severe or taunting topes, yet 
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with an air of disappointment and even sympathy, 
he shook his bead, and demolished my proud fabric 
of visionary honours, by telling me that I could not 
be classed so high as he expected. I enquired in a 
famt voice where I might hope to rank among my 
new schoolfellows, and humbly requested him to 
ascertain whether my proficiency in other respects, 
would not make up: for my incapacity as a poet. 
He enquired if I could write Latin prose pretty 
well, and upon my replying that 1 understoo4 
almost *s little of the composition of prose as of 
verse, but that 1 hoped I could produce an English 
theme to his satisfaction, he then informed me at 
once, that until I could write Latin, and acquire 
some knack of versification, it would be impossi- 
ble for me to .attain a respectable place /in the 
upper school. Thfe :tears of mortification forced 
themselves into ray eyes. The master, felt for me, 
but as he <coidd not act, he said, contrary to the 
usages of the school, he could only soften my dis- 
appointment, by delaying ta class me fpr a few 
weeks, and so give me an opportunity of learning 
to write verses, and of qualifying myself for one of 
the higher classes. There were several boys in a 
similar dilemma with mysdf, but I considered the 
neutral, poet which we held to be disgraceful, and 
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although the rest of them were reconciled to their 
fete, and I goon discovered that it <was no dishonour 
to be so situated, yet I pined in secret, and was 
absolute] j miserable at the unknpottaftt figure which 
I wal obliged to make. My daily business consisted 
Of rery littlfc else than translating English into Latin ; 
and hammering at verses; it was therefore out of 
my power to distinguish myself; for I was unable 
to dispatch these exercises with any credit to myself, 
although they were accumulated upon me wi$ a 
good intention on the part of the master, and my 
private tutor, who hoped that practice would at 
length make me perfect I certainly began at larft 
to accomplish eomething like a metrical adaptation of 
word*, but the time consumed and lost in the mean 
tootle wfltt never to be recovered, *ttd Abe profit 
gained was absolutely nothing : for after. dU I was 
so long in producing a dozen* haea, and' thesfe were 
to ifttottset and inharmomous, that ihey were 
Utterly unworthy of the class to which I aspired. 
At length the period attired when it was necessary 
to obtain a place somewhere* my Latin prose and 
verie were still very indfflferent, altd I was in danger 
of being considered a stupid blockhead by my com- 
patriot*. In fact I had not been fortunate enougb 
to recofcnt&fld myself ia any way whatever to their 
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notice. I would not enter into their sports, because 

1 determined to devote even plaj houri to the un- 
attainable object of becoming a poet: consequently 

2 had fought no battle, made one of no party at 
cricket, had never hazarded my shins at foot ball, 
nor done any thing worthy either of a clever boy, or 
a boy of spirit. No words can convey a true notion 
of my miserable and humiliating sensations. 1 was 
in a crowd without being noticed, my ambition had 
nothing to feed upon, my emulation was checked 
for want of stimulus— and if I were not yet sur- 
rounded with tokens of contempt, yet I was an 
object of total indifference to all about me. 1 rose 

. up in the morning, and retired of an evening without 
a single refreshing sentiment of hope, or joy, or 
congratulation. The bitterness of my heart suppli- 
ed me with arguments, and even at that early age, 
experience taught me to reason against the absurdity 
and cruelty of forcing boys upon such literary 
employments* as are decidedly at variance both with 
their taste and capacity : and such too as will not 
conduce, in the least either to their future advantage 
or happiness. — " Why/' said I, " have I not *een 
examined as to the particular bent of my genius, and 
employed accordingly : why am L not set to work 
in those departments of knowledge which are suit- 
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able tb my disposition and abilities, or at any fate 
why. is not more of my time devoted to them, and 
less to these abominable verses ? It is the perusal 
and not the composition of rhythm, which wilt give 
me a relish for Latin poetry. I may be taught to 
admire the bards of Rome, but why am I expected 

to imitate them ? Mr. H -used to tell me, and 

I then believed it, that classical knowledge ' was 
imparted- to multiply my sources of pleasure and 
amusement, and to rentier me an ornament of 
society ; but the system at this great public school 
seems/ to be upon the preposterous plan of making 
learning a torment; and exercises appear to be 
forced upon me not to improve my mind, but to 
confuse my, understanding, tod to expose me to the 
scorn. of my companions. I am Constituted tt> 
.perform what nature never intended «e to excel in, 
and the xoad to distinction is made to lie through an 
impassable gulph!" ' ; ' 

Jtiwai thus that I reasoned with myself, and orite 
honourable sentiment had no other means of being 
cherished but at the ex pence of another. I wars 
emulous and aspiring,! and it proved in the end that 
I sacrificed candour and truth to the attain merit of 
my object. A boy, who, by thd bye, was much 
younger than myself, and whom 1 had obliged 
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by some trifling kindness, offered to write my verses 
for me, and to compose such exercises as should 
procure me a place in the wished for. class. I 
started at the proposal, and objected that it would 
soon be discovered that I was not the true author, 
" Nonsense/ 9 said the boy, " you will probably not 
be asked the question— and if you are, dontbe afraid 
to declare that they are really your verses." My 
principles would not suffer me to accede to this; 
open falsehood was what I could not practice, but 
the awkwardness of my situation, and my anxious 
desire to establish a reputation in the school induced 
m6 to consent to an equivocating artifice, of which 
1 never could be sufficiently ashamed, though it 
secured me the object which I had so eagerly 
in view. My little friend hit upon the following 
stratagem ; he prepared a succession of exercises, 
one improving upon another in such a manner that 
the deception was not suspected. I was classed as 
high as I could expect, and from that time until I 
went to College, I never delivered in a single copy of 
verses which were my own composition ; I obtained 
them either in return for assistance in other allot- 
ments of school business, or by getting old copies 
which bad already been shewn up upon the same 
thesis, and were unrecognized in the multiplicity of 
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those which ire examined by the master. One 
mode to which I resorted for securing a correct 
exercise 111 Latin was too curious to be unnoticed. 
A led, who was notorious for his facility in recollect- 
ing and adjusting Latin phrases, and for his dexter- 
ous use of that book so familiar to those who have 
been educated at a public school, viz. " the Gradus 
ad Parn*ssum,"bad neither imagination, nor reflexion 
enough to furnish matter for his exercises, although 
he had words enough at command, if the former 
were supplied. With this boy I entered into an 
-amicable alliance; I composed materials in English 
corresponding with the subject, and he in return 
tendered tbein into Latin verse or prose for us both 
as the occasion required. This was an extraordinary 
talent, or want of talent, which however was equalled 
in a College acquaintance of mine. When he came out 
of the senate house after the degrees had been conferr- 
ed, he declared upon his honour, that he did not under* 
stand a single proposition in Euclid, but that he was 
prepared by memory alone to write out every pro- 
blem and theorem in the four first books. Had he 
therefore been ordered to work the questions with 
different figures and letters, he must inevitably have 
been plucked. The old practice of making versifi- 
cation the "sine qua non" at our great public schools, 
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and which is so superstitious!? adhered to, is erro- 
neous on many accounts. It consumes more time 
than the art is worth, it prevents man; a boy from 
making an advancement in other studies, from his 
•being obliged to sacrifice so much of his time to the 
attainment of perfection in this one branch, or from 
his becoming indolent and unaspiring in despair of 
acquitting himself well in this favorite study : and 
what is worse it exposes an ingenuous lad to the 
hazard of sacrificing his scruples to his ambition— no 
small proportion of the boys are in the constant ha- 
bit of exhibiting exercises which are not their own, 
for it is not possible that all can be poets or even 
poetasters. Suppose that they are strictly ques- 
tioned ; how many would be candid enough, how 
many would have courage enough to acknowledge 
.the truth f Why then throw the temptation to pre- 
varicate and equivocate in their way ? why make it 
almost necessary for some lads either to be guilty of 
virtual falsehood, or to remain undistinguished in a 
community where studies which are the least essen- 
tial, are the most in vogue. 

While 1 was at *•*** the business of a class compos- 
ed of boys from eleven to fourteen years of age, con- 
sisted entirely of the same subjects, week after week, 
without any variation ; every Monday— Tuesday— 
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Wednesday, 8cc. brought its sane employment^ 
(unless a holiday intervened as a day of relaxation,) 
and these were such as to give the young students 
an idea,, that Greek and Latin. were the most; impor- 
tant studies in the world, and versifying the chief ac- 
complishment— None but antient authors Were read; 
-nothing but Greek grammar, or Latin lines were 
committed to memory, no. exercises imposed but 
those which initiated them in a dead language, and 
out of these which were six in number during the 
week, four were to be verses. Hence, the study of 
their native tongue, an acquaintance with the history 
of their own country, religious instruction, and the 
science of arithmetic, were esteemed too insignificant 
to be taken into consideration, and while a boy was 
Hogged for his bad metre, or wrong concord, he was 
-not even questioned as to his proficiency in numbers, 
or knowledge of modem events. — It was a matter of 
so much consequence to know that Romulus was the 
founder of Rome that disgrace would follow an in- 
correct answer, if the query related to the year, of his 
death, but nobody was required to know * even the 
name of England's kitig, or the form of its govern- 
ment. The youngest boy in the class must, not be 
ignorant of the Mythology of the golden age, while 
the oldest need give himself np trouble to learn what 
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were the clouds of darkness which the sun of righ- 
teousness came on earth to dispel ! These are ' spots 
in the shield of every public school as well as ***** 
and until they are washed out/ it will still be. ques- 
tioned whether private education be not much su- 
perior to public. There would be no doubt which 
would conduce most to our early, improvement, if 
the heads ' of our Academic institutions would think 
less highly of the learned languages, and pay more 
attention to a system of general instruction. — At the 
age when boys are now expected to compose in an 
unknown tongue, they should be making some ad- 
vancement' in their own, and Christianity shduld be 
explained more fully, Where the Heathen Mythology 
is so accurately investigated. The youthful mind 
requires to be impressed with truth, and not with 
error at this early period. Teach a lad first to 
become a useful .and honorable member of society 
and then inform, him how he may be an elegarit 
scholar. This was not the plan at ***** when I was 
there, neither is it so now, but from the lowest class 
to the highest, every boy was expected to distinguish 
himself in the sam4 department of literature : he must 
learn by heart, must construe, and compose from ta- 
tient lore ; be must answer certain queries, he must 
study the etymology of two particular languages, he 
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*mst be perfect in the Chronology of tratutectioiia 
long post, and must give a local habitation and a 
name to towns and villages! which hate ceased to 
exist for centuries and ages* 



* Vos savas imponite legss, 

« u t dicat 

* Nutricem Aoehistt, nomen, patriamque aovercte 
" Archcmori; dicat quot Accstcs vixerit aaaos, 
" Quot Siculu8 Phrygibus vini dona vet it urnas." 

Juvenal. 



If this were part only of his studies, it would be 
well ; but it forms the whole of them. It is the 
Alpha and the Omega of his education. Whatever 
are his abilities, his inclinations, his taste, his turn 
of mind, they must take one direction, wherein he 
must acquit himself successfully, or be punished 
by bis- master, and degraded in the eyes of his school- 
fellows. This is unjust and attended with the worst 
of consequences. 

I remember a little fellow at ***** who belonged 
to the class of which 1 have just been speaking, and 
-who was possessed of so much reflexion and real ob- 
servation that nothing could escape his notice.— Upon 
whatever he fixed his attention! this be performed 
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Well ; but his imagination would wander to rapidly 
from one subject to another, tbat the manner in 
which bo was absorbed by his own thoughts fre- 
quently had the appearanceof carelessness or stupidity* 
if an interrogatory were put to him by the master 
or Ids private tutor, and he happened to be occupied 
by his owtt reflexions, he was very likely to make an 
answer so remote from the purpose, as to excite *e* 
prehension or ridicule ; but still it was such as might 
have shewn that his thoughts were employed about 
something worthy of a thinking mind. The masters 
however, too intent upon the subjects immediately 
hi discussion, took no heed of his peculiar disposition, 
but corrected him as unsparingly as they would have 
done amy other boy whose fault proceeded from ab» 
solute idleness. Upon one occasion, when his class 
were construing a lesson from Ovid's Metamorphoses, 
a question was suddenly put to him, which was sug- 
gested, by die lines that had just been read over, 
viz. 

" Sunt mini Semidei, sunt rustka numina, nymphs," 
" Pauniquie Satyrique, et monticolee Silvsni." 

What, asked the master, was the name of the 
nymph whom Numa Pompilius visited, while be 
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was composing laws and regulations for his Roman 
subjects ? 

" Tetania"— replied the boy, without considering 
the absurdity of the answer, for the nymphs and 
Dryads and Hamadryads had in reality diverted his 
fancy from the Fables of Antiquity to the fairytales, 
of modern times, and he was determining in his 
own mind, that the creation of sylphs and sylphids 
&c. may be clearly traced to a classical origin, and 
that the metamorphoses of Ovid had laid the foun- 
dation for many of those agreeable fictions which 
amuse the lovers' of Romance. This he pleaded; 
and endeavoured to apologize for Jiis blunder, by de- 
claring that he could not prevent the strong asso- 
ciation of ideas which was forming in bis mind, and 
that* the name Titania had escaped inadvertently 
from ' bis lips at the moment that the resemblance 
between the fairies of modem fables, and the 
nymphs of Ovid had occurred to. his imagination. 
The excuse ought to have sufficed and even to have 

recommended the lad in the eyes of Dr. , 

but he was punished without any regard to the ori- 
ginality of his genius, or to the treasures of a mind, 
so. constituted. In this instance there was a display 
of peculiar talent, but it was left uncultivated by 
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those who ought to have superintended, and encou- 
raged its improvement. — The same lad was in the 
habit of producing eyef cis^s which m ere remarkable 
for the depth of reasoning, and beautiful conceits 
which they contained, but being hurried on by his 
imagination he paid but little attention to gramma- 
tical .or. metrical accuracy, and in consequence a 
week seldom passed without his incurring a severe 
and degrading punishment ; so that this boy, who 
exhibited as much real genius as any in the school, 
was constantly corrected and disgraced for faults, 
which were more to be attributed to the errors of 
the system, than to the ignorance or idleness of the un- 
lucky transgressor.— Had English composition been 
the order of the day instead of latin, poor little 
would "have been the pride of ***** as he is now the 
admiration of the literary world. How often have 
I seen this noble-minded and ingenuous youth the 
ridicule of a parcel of blockheads who could not 
estimate his genius j and with more regret do I relate 
hy that as often have ' I witnessed punishments un 
justly inflicted upon him by preceptors, who from 
too dose an adherence to rule, or from overlooking 
bis peculiar intellectual bias, have inflicted stripes 
upon him, where applauses were deservedly me- 
rited. 



CHAPTER T HE NINTH* 



Flogging, an indecent, degrading, and ineffec- 
tual mode of punishment — It renders masters 
odious and ridiculous — Anecdotes— The opinion 
of Quintilian — The necessity of Flogging might 
be prevented by proper sedulity — Mr. Owens es- 
tablishment at Lanark «— An adaptation of 
Studies and Exercises recommended — Private 
Tutors — Anecdote — The idle and dull too 
much neglected — Mistaken limits of Duty-*- 
Example. 



Thb remarks in the last chapter load me to observe 
upon the base, absurd, indecent and degrading prac- 
tice of flogging, which prevails universally, not onlj 
«t * * * * * but at all our public Seminaries. The 
4ash is applied so frequently, so indiscriminately, and 
often so undeservedly, that the mischief it does is 
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infinite^ more extentive than the good, eveft al- 
lowing that the rod can at any time be used as an 
effectual stimulus. — Upon the first occasion that I 
beheld a boy hoisted upon the block, I blushed for 
the master, for the victim, and for myself. The in* 
delicacy of the exposure shocked me. I bad seen 
little boys whipped at Mr. P— — \ but I had never 
supposed that a youth of seventeen or eighteen 
would have to undergo any thing of the kind, and 
concluded that he bad been guilty of some heinous 
crime. It appeared however that he had merely 
failed to produce his paper of Greek derivations, 
and for this it was that be was 4 condemned to suffer 
a species of castigatita from which modesty revolts* 
The correction was inflicted in a few seconds, and 
the boy retired to bis seat very little affected either 
by the pain of the disgrace* for in fact the lashes 
were administered with* so lenient a hand, and the 
pvmsMaefct was so common that neither the masters 
nor the scholars appealed to consider it a matter of 
mufA concern, I believe I was the only person 
who feh moved by the spectacle, and afterwards 
learnt from the frequency of it to regard it with the 
same indifference as the rest. Of what use then is 
the rod) if instead of being brandished in terrorem, 
and upoft occasions of extreme dereliction, if he ap-. 
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plied equally to the truant, the negligent* the duflj 
the idle> the contumacious and the wicked ? The 
only end it seems to answer is this, it renders the 
exposure of the person so common, that seutiments 
of propriety and decency are by degrees extinguished, 
and the boys are taught, from the fault of their in- 
structors, to consider that mode of coercion as the least 
to be dreaded, which ought to be looked upon as the 
most degrading and terrible. ' At***** we had not 
to oomphin of brutal usage; nor were there any 
tyrants to lash a poor youth until he could scarcely 
sit upon bis seat : the rod was not used intemperately, 
but it was so familiar an object, that it was very 
difficult to passthro' the school without an intimate 
acquaintance with its powers* It became therefore* 
an absurd and ineffectual chastisement, it did not 
contribute to our improvement; it did not deter us 
from transgressions, neither did it uphold the autho* 
rkyofthe master. Tt is not possible that flogging 
can; dispel the densities of intellect, why then attempt 
to clarify the bead, by making ah application upon 
the tail f If it be no longer an instrument of terror, 
why continue it at all, for I declare that I have 
known many a boy at ***** who has gone beyond 
bounds, made a forbidden excursion, acted in oppo- 
sition to known rules, and express orders, neglected 
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his lesson &c. in despite of the birch. They, knew 
that a flogging would be the utmost consequence of 
their disobedience, and this not very severe, and 
therefore audaciously submitted to the correction, 
father than comply with the injunctions of the 
master, or perform the business of the school. As 
to flogging contributing to authority, or securing 
respect, that is entirely out of the question— -a severe 
cestigator is hated most cordially by the whole of his 
scholars, and the annals of several schools record 
instances in which a master's severity has forced his 
pupils into open rebellion. A lenient infliction of 
the birchen implement- is equally inefficient, the pu- 
nishment is undreaded and the block as little feared 
as a box on the ear. 

• Masters are not aware how ridiculous they make 
themselves in the eyes of their pupils, when they 
will have frequeut recourse to this detestable mode 
of coercion,— A hundred criticisms pass among die 
boys at their expence, imputations which they wcmld 
be very unwilling to hear are whispered about, and 
constructions not much to their honour are sometimes 
put upon the occasion, or the reason of their enforcing 
the obnoxious punishment. 

A very worthy clergyman who is still at. the head 
of a most respectable establishment! and adheres 
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tenaciously to the use of the rod, is subject to a 
rheumatic disorder, and the boys of bis school tefl it*, 
against him, that they can always judge when the* 
birch will be most in request. If they see him rub- 
bing his shoulder, and manifesting symptoms of 
rheumatism, a flogging is considered to be at hand, 
by way of putting the affected joint in motion, and 
so keeping off the threatened attack. Now I will 
put the question to the whole of the academic rulers. 
Could they bear to learn that similar reproaches 
were incurred by themselves, even though they were 
groundless and unmerited? Would they be pleaqed 
to bear it remarked of them, that they have recourse 
to whipping, only when they Are in a passion; that 
they lay it on some boys with a heavier hand from pre* 
vumis pique, unconnected with the fauk under consi- 
deration, or that the number and degree of punishw 
nients vary according to the state of domestic affairs r 
u If the Doctor comes into school, when matters 
are going wrong at home, he is sure to flog some 
of us, or if he enters with a smiling countenance, 
then, is the time to have our exercises shown up, he 
wont rokid a few mistakes/' These are obser-» 
vations which become general wherever the rod ist 
exercised. The story is still told at ***** of Dr. 
■ »"-» »■> who had a wife so young sum| pretty as to 
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attract the notice of Lord — , when he was 
about eighteen years of age, and pursuing his studies 
at the school. The young nobleman met her one 
evening in the cloisters, and took die unpardonable 
liberty of saluting her. The offence was communi* 
cated to her husband, and die Doctor, instead of 
noticing it in a proper manner, came into school 
next morning, with an aspect which threatened 
laceration to some unfortunate posteriors. When 

Lord — - '* class came before him he took care 

to accuse him of a punishable fault, and condemned 
him immediately to the block, where he inflicted the 
usual chastisement with such unusual cruelty, that h 
was evident be intended that the birch should wipe 
away the affrout offered to his young bride. 

Let this abominable instrument be entirely ba* 
nished from our public seminaries, or let it be 
administered with such discretion, as will render it a 
real terror, not from the severity with which it is to 
be inflicted, but from theinfrequency and disgrace 
of the punishment. Total banishment, however* 
will be preferable to partial, and certainly that part 
of the body which is now the seat of suffering) 
ought upon all accounts never to be exposed. There 
is so much indignity and indelicacy, such an inva* 
sion of natural propriety, such violence done t* 
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principles of common decency; in compelling a boy 
to uncover that part of his person which ought to 
be concealed, that I wonder how lads of seventeen 
or eighteen can ever submit to the disgrace. Even 
children should be spared, the exposure, much less 
then ought young men to undergo any correction 
inflicted below their waist. 1 should admire the 
youth, who would hazard expulsion, rather than 
consent tp an indignity, which neither prescription 
nor established regulations can ever justify. It is 
an opinion which many wise and learned men have 
strenuously maintained, that corporal correction of 
every kind ought to be discountenanced, and avoided 
as much as possible in seminaries for the education 
of youth. We should go there for other purposes 
than solely to be taught the languages of Rome and 
Greece. Grammatical accuracy, orthographical 
correctness, metrical nicety, and mythological tales 
do not compose the sum mum bonum of erudition. 
Manly sentiments, virtupus scruples, principles of 
)ionor and decorum, and a right sense of shame 
should be cultivated as carefully as classical know* 
}edge, or scholastic precision : but these qualities are 
incompatible with the frequency of personal expo- 
sure, and the indignities of corporal suffering. 
Plows exasperate or break the spirit, find in either 
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case are detrimental, to an ingenuous mind. " Tlje 
glorious sense of tjonor/' says the .author of the 
157th number of the Spectator, " or rather fear pf 
shame, which the Spat tan boy demonstrated when be 
suffered the fox to eat out his bowels, was worth all 
the Teaming in the world without it." The lame 
writer asks, " whether a lad who has been flogged until 
he could produce his copy of Latin verses without 
-any false quantity, was not fitter for any purpose w 
.life, while he was full of shame, and capable of any 
impression from that grace of soul, than after .the 
spark of virtue was extinguished in him by the rod, 
.although he is able to write twenty verses in an eve/- 
jiiog i" J)r. Johnson was an advocate qf flogging, 
and recommended that little spare should be made 
of the rod, but .it would be difficult to reconcile bis 
opinion on this head, with his sentiments on the sub- 
ject of the public punishment of offenders. He 
thinks that there would be fewer transgressors of the 
|aw if punishment were less numerous and common, 
and talks " of invigorating the laws by relaxation, 
and extirpating wickedness by lenity." Why may 
not youth be improved in the same manuer, and 
upon the same principle ? Spare the lash, deal less 
in blows, and the sensibilities will be kept more, 
alive, but do not think to " bring up a boy like 
4cad. h . 
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a gentleman by punishing him like a malefactor/' or 
expect to make any thing of a lad, whom you pre- 
suppose to be little above the level of a brute, 
by treating him as though he could be " moved 
only by the admonition of stripes." 

While I was with Mr. H , I read some sec- 
tions from Quintilian, and ofien did I wish that this 
book were admitted into our studies at * # # * *, 
and that the passages which discuss the treat- 
ment of boys under tuition, might be publicly con- 
strued in the classes to remind the master, that cruel 
and barbarous as the Romans were, they did not 
appcpve of personal correction being inflicted upon 
their sons. Quin>ilian understood the treatment of 
children and young men, not only theoretically, but 
practically* He presided over a private school at 
-Rome vvitti so much success, that he was>at length 
chosen the head of the first seminary that was ever 
instituted in that celebrated capital of ihe world. 
He enjoyed a salary from the state as leather of 
Rhetoric, and for a long series of years coinlucted 
the establishment iu such a manner, as to gain the 
esteem and applause of all the young Romans who 
were committed to his care. We may fairly con- 
clude therefore that he had a variety of tempers and 
dispositions lo deal with* but so far from having 
frequent recourse to the flagellum or the ferula f he 
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mous treatise on Oratory, (in which fate presents us 
with a complete system of education, from the atten- 
tion which ought to be shown to a child from seven 
years of age, until he is old enough to commence 
pleader,) he exposes the futility of corporal punish^ 
meats in terms of generous indignation. He allows 
that there are many persons, whose opinions and au- 
thority may be supposed to have some weight, aiqt 
who do not disapprove of this mode of chastisement, 
but declares that he can by no means agree with 
them. " For nothing," he says, u can be more 
servile or degrading than blows, so much so, that 
after a certain age,, nobody could think of submitting 
to this indignity : consequently, what is intolerable, 
and insufferable at one period of life, cannot but be 
shameful and ignominious at another ; and the boy 
who is incorrigible by reproof, will only be har- 
dened by blows, and become insensible to improver 
ment, like the most besotted slave." 

One of Quintilian's observations is well deserving 
the attention of our knights of the rod, who make 
such havoc with that instrument : " Denique cum 
parvulum verberibus coegeris, quid juveui facias, cui 
nee adhiberi potest hie metus, et majora discenda 
sunt ?" If you inflict stripes upon a little boy, what 
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are you to do with a great one, with a youth to whom 
you cannot tftnnt of applying this sort of punish- 
ment? Qaintitian then thought it beyond all bounds 
of decency and propriety to beat a young man, but I 
haTe seen bqth the ferula and the scutka adminis* 
tared to the several parts of a student's body at 
#*#**, even after he had attained the age of 
Ofghf eon. Proh pudor ! 

1 cannot help thinking that the several Orbilii 
pfagast of our public schools must acknowledge the 
indelicacy and the absurdity of flogging, but they 
persevere in the system to save themselves trouble. 
They don't choose to be at the pains of inventing, or 
0*en following a plan which shall preclude the no, 
cessity of this shameful practice, otherwise they 
might effectually prevent the commission of offences 
where now they only care to punish the offenders. 
In truth, the system is nothing more than this ; 
certain penalties are attached to certain transgres- 
sions ; a boy is guilty of an error or a crime, and he 
is chastised accordingly, but there is not the least 
attempt made at putting a stop to future derelictions, 
Or reforming the delinquent. The boy is castigated 
for doing wrong, instead of being taught and en- 
couraged to do right, and the master thinks be ha* 
Acquitted himself of all responsibility, when he has 
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imprinted the usual number of lashes upon his scho- 
lar's posteriors, instead of impressing the necessity of 
subordination and diligence upon his understanding. 
But enquire of every seminary in England from the 
royal foundations down to the lowest free-school, and 
1 will be bound to say, that where the masters am 
the most assiduous, and attend to the formation of 
their pupils' habits, and to their mental progress, as 
well as their classical improvement, that in those in* 
tititutions there is the least flogging, and the least 
coercion of any kind. It is the negligence, the silly 
to old rules and customs, and the wish to 
5 trouble and forethought, which obliges the beads 
of our academic establishments to ase the aigumea* 
turn ad podicem, in preference to the anpinsentum 
ad judicium. 

If those learned and reverend gentlemen who pre- 
side over our public schools, • insist upon its being 
a mere Utopian theory to think of governing with- 
out the birchen sceptre, and sayjthat boys can only 
be kept in order, and confined to their studies du- 
ring a reign of terror, then let thein inquire into the 
nature of Mr. Owen's establishment at Lanark* 
They will then discover that the children of an igno- 
ble race are trained up in habits of virtue, and in* 
structed in common literature, by kind and tender 
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treatment, by being reasoned with, as reflecting be* 
ings, and by means of persuasion rather than com- 
pulsion. Will it then be advanced, that such a sys- 
tem is incompatible with the studies, the usages, or 
the dispositions that are prevalent at Eton, West* 
minster, &c. &c. ?, If so, it would appear that the 
blood which runs in noble and generous reins, is 
coarser and more corrupt- than that which flows 
through the sons of mechanics and artisans, or that 
the elements of polite learning are more uncongenial 
to the human mind, than the rudiments of common' 
learning. I cannot conclude these strictures, with- 
• out quoting Mr. Owen's own account of the suc- 
cessful system pursued under his auspices, for the 
information of my old friends and tutors at 

- "When these schools were opened, it was. not 
considered sufficient tfrat attention should be paid, 
merely to instructing the children in /what are called 
the common rudiments of lranmig, Abatis in. bead-* 
rag, writing, .and arithmetic, but it .was deemed of 
'much greater importance) that attention should be 
given by the masters to form the. moral habits of the 
children, and their dispositions. And in consequence, 
the moral habits of the clutdren have been improved 
in such a mit|uer, as that from the Jst of. January, 
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to the 26th of April 1816, out of about two hundred 
and twenty children who are in the school in the 
day, and three hundred and eighty or three hundred 
and ninety who are in the 9chool at night, there has not 
been occasion to puuish one single individual, and as 
the school is arranged upon such principles as are 
calculated to give the children a good deal of exercise. 
and some amusement, the children are more willing 
and more desirous of attending the school, and the 
occupations which they are engaged in there, than of 
going to their ordinary play," 

There is something so captivating iu elegant and 
classical knowledge, that I am sure it would be 
more readily and more cheerfully attained, if the 
means of communicating it were less harsh and 
compulsory, aod if the subjects which are allotted to 
each boy were adapted to his particular disposition! 
or the profession for which he is intended. 

But at *****, not only the same lessons were 
common to all in the same class, but the exercises 
also were imposed indiscriminately, without any 
reference to capacity or taste. A theme or transla 7 
tion may be very well in their turn, but there can be 
no necessity for making these and verses usurp the 
place of every other composition. We exert our* 
selves the more,emuk>usly, the more we. are pleased 
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wiui our employment. Therefore let it be die pre* 
teptor's duty to watch the particular turn of hi* 
pupil's mind, to discover its peculiar designation, and 
to find out whether it have not a propensity towards 
some certain science or employment, in preference 
to all others. This being determined, let the exer* 
cises vary accordingly. If he be fond of history, an 
abridgement of some celebrated historical work 
should be his exercise; if poetry be bis favorite 
study, he should be ordered to compose a critique 
on Virgil or Homer, er on the production of a 
modern poet : if his mind take a grave and serious 
turn, in that case he ought to to* directed to investi- 
gate some sacred subject, to compare the Mosaic 
with the Christian dispensation, or to examine into 
the evidences of our holy religion. Of Mr. H- — '» 
pupils, one was destined for the army by his own 
choice, and another was intended for the Church* 
Among other exercises which the former bad to do, 
he abridged Plutarch's lives of different command- 
ers, compared the genius and exploits of one with 
another, drew a parallel between certain of the an- 
cient and modern heroes, and traced the improve- 
ments in the science of war from the remotest to the 
present times. 

The latter made a regular progress through the 
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Bible, beginning with the Book of Genesis, detail- 
ing the succession of important events in order,— 
observing upon the prophecies, and their comple* 
tion, and thus pursuing the path of biblical history 
until he had taken a succinct and correct view of the : 
whole. Both of them took such pains With these 
exercises which corresponded with their natural 
bias, as contributed very effectually to their general 
improvement. The same plan might have been 
adopted with advantage at *****, and if it be 
argued that it is impossible to discover the disposi- 
tion and taste of every boy among such numbers* 
as resort thither for instruction, I will answer that the 
head master might probably find a difficulty in do- 
ing it by himself; but what are the private tutors 
for ? Have they nothing more incumbent upon them 
than to. examine the constant routine of exercises 
which have varied nothing in style and subject since 
the school was founded, and to construe the lessons 
before they are repeated in the class ? 

By the bye the system of having the Greek and 
Latin construed by your private tutor, before you go 
into school, might be rendered beneficial in the 
extreme, but at present it is subject to a hundred 
abuse*, and does little or no good at all; I have 
seen boys make their appearance before the beat} 
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master with no other preparation than this! Relying 
upon their jnemory, and trusting to the chance of 
not being called upon to construe, they have never 
opened the book, until their tutor began to explain 
the lesson. This was very- frequently done twice 
overhand many an idle, fellow gave himself no fur- 
ther trouble than to listen to his private tutor's con- 
struction and observations, and then appeared with 
bis class to acquit himself well or ill, as the lesson 
might be easy or difficult of recollection. 

And it is not in this respect only that there are 
encouragements to idleness, and that a boy is ena- 
bled to do more or less according to his own choice, 
but the whole system is such as to render it proba^ 
ble, that if a lad be naturally stupid and idle, he will ; 
leave ###** a$ deficient as he went. The com- 
mon punishment being that of flogging, none but 
the ingenuous regard it as any severity after two ; or 
three times experience, the rest offend in. defiance 
of it. Where there are so many boys, and where, 
the masters confine their exertions to the precise 
limits ,of academic duty, it is not to be expected that 
a due proportion of vigilance will be paid to the 
habits, the behaviour, or genius of eaqh boy, so that 
those who chuse to be Indolent, and to do nothing, 
have buttery little stimulus to ijrge them on. The. 
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students have it too much in their own power to as-, 
sist and to screen each other, and one will fre- 
quently perform the business of a dozen. Little 

purblind - will not easily be forgotten by those' 

of his own standing at * # * * *. I think I see him 
now pacing about by himself, (his. mean and dull 
exterior betraying no symptoms of the light which 
shines within,) and composing verses as he walks for a. 
pack of idle dogs, who have agreed to repay him not 
in kind, but in protection. He is to save them 
from the penalties of a neglected exercise, and they 
are to defend him from the tyrauny and blows of his 
more athletic school-fellows. 

Another great evil, and one that retards the pro* 
gress of a fad possessed of indifferent talents and 
little emulation, is this. All the masters of public 
schools make it their business to bestow every care 
upon the cleverest boys, while they trouble them* 
selves but little about those who are moderately, 
gifted. No error, can be greater than this. It is 
the stupid lad who requires most care and attention ; 
he must be watched over with a quick and anxious 
eye, and if. he cannot be compelled to use applica- 
tion, he must be humoured into it.. If he cannot do. 
one thing well, try another,, if his memory will, not 
suffer him- to learn as many lines by heart as the 
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other boys in kit claw, do not degrade him from his 
place on this account, hut give him an Opportunity 
Of acquitting himself creditably in some other res- 
pect. Adapt the studies to his genius, and instead of 
neglecting him, bestow all the cultivation upon him 
you can, and provide as much as possible against 
the misfortune of his own dullness. At a public 
school there ought to be no favorite study, no " sine 
qua non" to promotion. 'The lad who composes 
Well in English, ought to rank with him who can 
write Latin with facility. A good theme should 
command as much applause as a good copy of 
verses ; and he who answers certain interrogatories 
well, should gain the same degree of credit as the 
boy who has acquired the art of construing. A 
good performance, whatever be the subject, ought 
to be the criterion of merit : and let industry and 
genius display themselves in any way, they deserve 
an equal share of estimation. A lad may never be 
a good classic, or an elegant poet, but he may shine 
in other departments of knowledge, and though he 
gain no prizes at Cambridge or Oxford, yet such a 
foundation might be laid at school, as would help 
him to make an eminent figure in society. 
J During the whole time that I was at *****! 
<&miot relccriect many .occasion* upon : whkjr the 
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head master made use of any part of the lesson of 
the day to inculcate a precept, to recommend a duty, 
or to convey instruction beyond the mere business 
of the class, or the prescribed form of tuition. And 
yet there are bints which he might have thrown out, 
apposite questions which he might have asked, 
misapprehensions which he might have rectified, 
principles which he might have enforced, and senti- 
ments whch he might have inspired. If however the 
sentences were properly construed, the derivations 
correctly stated, and a few mythological or chrono- 
logical questions accurately answered, then Dr. — — 
appeared to think that we had performed our tasks, 
and he his with all due exactness. But surely some- 
thing more is required of a student than to put 
a right construction upon a passage from an ancient 
author. Ought he not to be taught to form a right 
judgment of the author's assertions and opinions ; to 
estimate his style ; to detect his faults, and ascertain 
his true merit f After reading the relation of some 
particular transaction, the class ought to be sepa- 
rately questioned, as to their opinion of the matter. 
When an affair or character is praised Or dispraised 
m the narrative under review, several of the boys 
should be required to assign their reasons pro and 
con, as to the credit which the author's sentiments 
cbserve, and the master should take care that no 
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mistaken opinions should be received which might 
be liable to affect the. virtue of his pupils ; for virtu- 
ous principles are the first which ought to fee im- 
pressed upon the youthful mind. And the mind 
is never too tender for their reception, the earlier 
they are imbibed, the longer they will last. " Nulla 
videatur aetas tarn infirma quae nop protinus quod 
rectum pravumque sit, discat : turn vel maxime 
formanda, cum simulandi nescia est, et precipieu- 
dis facillime cedit." 

The chief advantage of books is, not that we may- 
be able to learn certain ancient languages by their 
assistance, but that through them we may acquire a 
right judgment of things rather than of words. They, 
are the medium through which a thousand lessons 
may be presented to our notice, let them therefore 
be used to form the manners of our youth, arid not 
merely to teach the sounds of dead languages. 
Horace tells us that his father was wont to instruct 
him in the paths of innocence and integrity by hold- 
ing up some living character as an example to deter 
him from the practice of vice, or to encourage him 
in the cultivation of virtue. The masters of our 
great seminaries cannot exactly do this, because the 
practice would seem to be libellous and scurrilous ; 
but in the room of making Livy and Tacitus and 
Xenophon, and other classics) authors a mere key 
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to the tongues in which they wrote, they might put 
them to a much nobler use by employing them for 
the promotion of honourable and upright sentiments. 
When the name of Demosthenes occurs, Ihe in- 
structor might hold him up to example, and shew 
how industry and perseverance can triumph over 
defects of nature and habit. Phocion and Fabricius 
might be quoted in proof of the respect and admira- 
tion which integrity commands evep from an enemy. 
The fate of Manlius might be made to remind us 
that no previous exploits, no services . formerly done 
for his country can redeem the man who presumes 
upon the strength of them, to conspire against the 
state. In short there is such a miscellany of ex- 
amples contained in the books which are studied at 
school, as is capable of serving for rules and models 
in every condition of life. 



CHAPTER THE TENTH* 



Prejudice — Obstinate adherence to established sys- 
terns— Superfluous rules,definitions, exceptions, tfc. 
— Cowley — Grammars — Sir William Jones— 
Barretter — Elocution — Th$ Clergy generally bad 
Headers — Sheridan's Art of Reading— Milton's 
system of Tuition— Dr. Johnson — Religious in- 
struction shamefully neglected — Formal and 
- frequent attendance at Chapel — Behaviour there 
— Mythological and profane knowledge more 
attended to than Scriptural — The sensuality of 
Classic Authors—Their gross language and 
abominable sentiments — No editions but such as 
are expurgate, ought to be received in Schools — 
Time lost — Departure. 



The masters at public schools from the highest to 
the lowest, are generally first-rate scholars, excellent 
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verbal critics, and men of deep research, but it id 
very seldom that they are men of the world. Edu* 
cated originally upon the same spot where they noifr 
give their instructions* they are so wedded to the old 
regulations, prejudices, and customs of the place, 
that there would be no greater difficulty, than to 
convince them that the system is capable of improve- 
ment. They remember that the discipline) lessons* 
and exercises were of the same cast thirty and forty 
years ago, and flatter themselves that it is impossible 
to pursue a better plan than that which made learn- 
ed men of themselves* Of course tbey would not 
concede the palm of erudition to persons unconnected 
with their own academic community, and are too 
complaisant towards one another to imagine that 
schemes of amelioration could emanate front 
any heads but their own. Each of them will 
argue thus, "lama very learned man, and a good 
classical scholar. 

"But 1 received no other education than that 
which ***** afforded. 

" Efgo, the ***** mode must be an admirable 
one, and cannot fail of making perfect scholars." 

It is astonishing with what pertinacity even bensi* 
ble persons will adhere to old established forms and" 
regulations, it is heresy to break through them, aud 
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no good is believed to arise from innovation, until 
years of experience have proved it to be innoxious. 

It was some time before Dr. discovered that 

I was incapable of repeating all the rules of the 
Greek grammar, and when the fatal secret was re- 
vealed, he could scarcely give credit to my assertion, 
that tbey had never been insisted upon as part of 
the business at Mr. H~— -'s. The class to which 1 
belonged was the second in order from the top of tht 
school, and though it was expected that every boy 
should have the rules at his fingers' euds, yet it did 
not always happen that we were required to deliver 
them. For several weeks therefore 1 had the good 
fortune to escape being called upon for a rule, but 
at last, though I construed my part with proper ac- 
curacy, and it was evident that I understood the 
concord and government of every word, yet the Dr. 
demanded (he authority for a particular construction, 
and was very indignant at my being unable to give 
it in the form of words, \yhith the grammar sets 
forth. I explained the purport of the rule, and thq 
whole spirit of it, but because 1 was unprovided 
with the letter, I was threatened with being degraded 
to a lower class, and nothing but my solemn promise 
to come better prepared in future saved me this dis- 
grace. The consequence was, that a great deal of 
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time was lost, and I was obliged to devote hours and 
days to the acquirement of a certain form of words 
when the master was perfectly aware that it would 
conduce nothing to my advantage. Had I not been 
accidentally called upon to repeat the rule in ques- 
tion, a thing which may not happen to a boy once- 
in five hundred times, it never would have been sus- 
pected that I was deficient in this important branch' 
of erudition , for it is quite certain that a language, 
may be learnt and perfectly understood, without 
being obliged to commit to memory two or three 
hundred pages of grammar— The poet Cowley, who 
was not only a man of genius, but a respectable 
scholar also, related of himself, that his master at 
Westminster school could never prevail upon him. 
to learn the common rule? of grammfcr. Perhaps 
he wm 9t the time reckoned a stupid boy, and con- 
sidered as being deficient in memory $ - whereas he ; 
really possessed too much imagination and fancy to 
confine his attention to £ string of words, and had 
intellect enough to imbibe a sufficient quantity of 
learning, without stopping to pick up the unneces- 
sary appendages. Those who have paid any atten- 
tion to the. subject will agree with me in the opinion 
that boys at schoql learn more than half of the : 
i% regufa," " observationes" u exdeptiones/' &c« 
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8tc.— by rote, without understanding half what tktey 
repeat memorher ; for in reality these rules do not 
teach us how to corjstrute, or how to arrange and 
render sentences* but are almost unintelligible to. 
the younger students, . until a further acquaintance 
with the language which they are studying, enables 
them to understand them. The truth is that when 
we begin to construe with some facility, we can 
then apply the rules to particular cases* and not 
before, and 1 will venture to assert that not one boy 
in ten finds die difficulty of construing a sentence 
removed by a recollection of any particular rule* 

While I Was writing the above an Eton boy came 
into my room, and having turned to the 188th page 
of the Eton Greek grammar) I asked him to con* 
strue the following words. 

" Nomina partitiva, infinita, inteitogativa, et nu- 
meralia, item comparativa et superlativa, genitivo 
gaudentj ut 

"Etuurrw rm £*ov. 
Unumquodque animalium." 

He gave the rule its proper signification in Eng- 
lish, and I then demanded of him, under which 
kind of nouns the example was to rank i The lad is 
a quick little fellow, but he could not answer the 
question, nor until I explained it to him, did he 
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appear to have any very distinct idea of the meaning 
of the word " partitiva," — This is an example from 
the Greek grammar, but to take one from the IaUh 
grammar, which is the study of boys at a much ear- 
lier age, and contains as many or more, uainteUigit 
ble rules, X mean to those who are unnecessarily bur*- 
thened with the task of learning them— "In how 
many cases can the young student mjake out the 
sense or meaning of the fourth role of the third con* 
pord ? viz, 

Aliquando relativum concordat cum primMivo,, 
quod in possessivQ subauditur : ut. 



Omnes omnia 



Bona dicere, et laudare fortunas meas, 
Qui gnatuln haberem tali ingcnio praditum, 

Terence. 

A person, whose object iq deep philological know-? 
ledge might require such rules, but to children whp 
are studying the first rudiments of grammar they 
must be quite unnecessary. — So much for the mul- 
tiplicity of rules with which our young gentlemen 
fire overburthened at public seminaries — and which 
consume the best part of the first two years of their 
academip career. 
J$ut it would take more than two years' argument 
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tation to persuade Winchester, Eton, Harrow or 
Westminster, that Latin and Greek may be learnt 
without the assistance of so many sign- posts and di- 
rections, and that practice will do more in a week 
than rule and precept will do in a month. Sir Wil- 
liam Jones would never have been ho eminent as 
a linguist, if he had found it necessary to study one 
fifth of the languages which he could speak, in the 
same manner, as boys study the elements of Latin 
alone. The celebrated Barretier is said to have been 
master of five languages at nine years of age, but 
from what Johnson has been able to collect of his 
life, it is quite clear, that the method by which he 
was instructed was very unlike that which is adop- 
ted at our public schools. u The first languages 
which Barretier learned/' says his Biographer, u were 
the French, German and Latin, which he was 
taught, not in the common way by a multitude of 
definitions, rules and exceptions, which fatigue the 
attention and burthen the memory, without any use 
proportionate to the time which they require, and 
the disgust which they create." — 

But since tbey were so particular at * * * # * as 
to the etymology, the combinations, coLstructiou, 
and form of words, 1 never could understand why they 
were not* equally fastidious as to pronunciation and 
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sound. If a boy rattled over the sentences which 
.he was ordered to construe, and could repeat his 
authorities with equal speed, he appeared to give per- 
fect satisfaction. Littfc or no attention was paid to 
his articulation or emphasis* He might drop his voice 
when he ought to raise it, use quick utterance when 
it should be slow, and misapply every intonation, 
and yet no notice was taken,, nor did it seem to be 
an object of the least consideration. Some were 
monotonous, others vociferous, some languid, others 
insipid, and the beauty of the whole passage was to- 
tally disregarded, while the force and meaning of 
single words were all that occupied the attention of 
the scholar or employed the criticism of the master. 
To this neglect may be attributed the faults which 
are so generally complained of in the established 
clergy. Few of them read well ; their pauses, in- 
flection?, accents and style are censurable in the 
highest degree, and we seldom hear the church 
service performed by persons who are not insuffera- 
bly tiresome, or ridiculously affected. Aud bow 
can it be otherwise? Untaught and unimproved 
when their voices are harmonious and flexible, they 
endeavour to produce agreeable and easy variations 
when it is too late, aud they find it impossible to 
acquire those proprieties and graces of elocution as 
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men,- which their instructor slighted when they were 
boys— Sheridan in his lectures on the aft of reading, 
boldly ascribes die universal imperfection in this 
instance to the errors of our Academic education. 
He says' it was the revival of the dead languages 
•which put a stop to nlL improvement in the art of 
reading, and has continued it in the same low state 
from that time to this, 'f From that period he says 
the minds of men took a wrong bias — their whole 
Uttention was employed in the cultivation of the ar- 
tificial to the neglect of the natural language: letters 
not sound, writing not speech, became the general 
care — to make boys understand what they read, to 
explain the meaning of the Greek and Latin authors, 
and to write their exercises according to the' laws 
of grammar or prosody in a dead language, were 
the chief objects of instruction, while that of de- 
livery was so wholly neglected that the best scholars 
often could not make themselves understood in re? 
peating their own exercises, or disgraced beautiful 
(Composition by an ungracious delivery — Those who 
taught the first rudiments of readiug thought their 
task finished, when their pupils could read fluently 
and observe their stops*— if the scholars brought 
with them any bad habits such as stuttering, stam* 
mering, an indistinct articulation,, or a constrained 
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unnatural tone of voice, they were suffered to retain 
them as natural impediments, and were sent to tk* 
Latin schools with all their imperfections on their 
heads. The master of that school, as little skilled 
in these matters as the other, neither knew how, nor 
thought it part of his province to attempt a cure, and. 
thus the disorder generally passed irremediable 
through life.^ J 

If however it should be proposed to correct these 
bad habits which are confirmed at our public 
schools, and a scheme tvere suggested which should 
render the rising generation more conversant with. 
English literature, and more attentive to the rules of 
elocution, aud if the masters were recommended to 
go a little out of their province, and to deviate a 
little from the old "beaten track, then the same nar- 
row prejudice which led Johnson to laugh at Milton 
for purposing " to teach something mote solid than 
the common literature of schools/' would urge them 
a)so to sneer at the attempt as absurd and visionary. 
Whoever professes to do more than his contempora- 
ries, or to improve upon established practice* 
generally exposes himself to the attacks of incredulity 
or envy. 

Dr. Johnson, who was qualified for any thing 
rather than a schoolmaster, and whose mighty genius 

Acad* * i 
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would* harve bee* lort under tbe vapours of an sea- 
fctttie etflpteytffcilt, fiehlerf ia hi* attempt* to acquis 
on m thast profession. He found it impa*- 
Id gain even a 1 livelihood; for most probably 
b* adhered W tEte prescribed ibrm of tmtitfn which 
tt« emoted 1 few age*, and* endeavoured to do nothing 
flfcfflr Aaffotfaef masters at tbe same place lurdf dott<? 
before* Milton, on tbe other hand, was of service*© 
im pupil*, and improved tlieir minds, if not hi* cum 
im&m, ty the no*el ; method which he employed of 
cfclimtirg the mora), as vweii as the physical and 
jfltfshaituait jftWttr* of th# understanding. Bat the 
Sige-of Li&bJUdd, instead <# applauding his iedtts- 
try «od gtfod intention^ misunderstood and mis-stated 
bis sy rt fcttr , aod sptfto tw contemptuous terms of 
" Cke wondfr^mrkiiig academy," which he said, 
" hud) n*vc* to hits knowledge produced any very 
^mitleitfnftia."' 

A late puWtetrtioir proves that Milton did realty 
ckr mwtb mwe that* direct the notice of his papHV ro 
•" auttfW** tfeat iretft- of physical subjects* and to 
attftttffttfica^ treatises'." His chief object was to 
".rtfc&tt vagttmt inattention, to stimulate slitggwfc 
indifference, and to rectify absurd misapprehension;* 
watrttertuking which h» irritable biographer c<tesi* 
•* Godwin's lives* af Mil ten'* Nepfcfe w£ 
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detvfti m alnrest beyond the pattac* of A preceptor. 
At ati. everts, *•** dtitgeMe with whttA Mftfttt la-- 
boered in hie seminary, and Ibe eare with which En 
watebed over the mental progress of bin scholar^ 
(votddbe weH worthy the hmtatidtt of the master* at 
##♦## WDOr DMigi n e twy rtrticfe <hatiged since 
my fee, if they pay rAech regartf tft any ttttag 
bcyeed A* far nml routine aud hmfaes* ef the sthdo), 
as ba* been prescribed by a cfentury at least. Ah* 
thee pavt of Mi)t«ff r s Method), to which 1 with aUtfe 
oeeasioaar petulance, Johnson w*a tee jest mkt «ee> 
candid to refuse his testimony of applause, i* *4ht 
frem leing 1 tetfpeettd at * * **** that it is negteetcd! 
attegetta*. « Mitaft/' says hit biographer 4f Ufa* 
carded to irtsfruct Ms scholar* hi religions'* Not tier 
at •»•*#. Thi* most requisite and most satreft 
toaneh of education, is a* little tmJti*ated, as 4 if it 
wtsjc totally extraneous, fbv I esteem thejfarirttfJ tftd! 
ttrememoma respeet which is* paid to it, as* cletriineifc* 
fcd rather thai* beneficial to the cause. A coil* 
strained and too frequent attendance upon divine 
service neither stimulates* nor regulates piety, espe- 
cially where the duty is performed as carelessly as it 
is at ***•*> Ot* every mfcbje holiday we were 
oblige* to appear twice in the plate appointed fftf 
public wotsbifc and onee upon * Mf holiday. We 
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crawled in and hurried out, 88 if we were disgusted 
with the duty that was forced upob us, and very few 
ever knelt down with a proper sense of devotion, or 
with feelings becoming the sanctity of the place. 
Our mere appearance there was all that was required 
of us. If we were irregular or noisy we were pun** 
ished, but it never was impressed upon us that we 
were assembled there for a serious or a holy pur* 
pose. It seemed to be rather a place of general 
muster than any thing else, arid we commonly went 
in hot, and agitated by play or contention, with spi- 
rits in a state of -elevation or levity, and with minds 
disposed to imbibe error, rather than truth. I can 
vouch . from experience and observation, that this 
frequent and unprepared assembling at Church or 
Chapel does much towards the eradication of moral 
and religious principle. While I was at L— — I 
never heard the Church service performed but with' 
sentiments of devotion ; the example which was set 

by the family of Mr. H , and his own solemn 

and appropriate manner of going through the duty, 
compelled me to fix my attention upon the several 
parts of the liturgy, and produced corresponding 
emotion. But at * * * **, the person who officiated 
appeared to l>,e as anxious to arrive at the conclusion 
a* the boys themselves, who were impatient to fetum 
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to their sports. The masters and the tutors looked 
as well satisfied as the scholars when they were 
released from the irksome restraint of attendance, 
and all who were present, either ex officio, or ex ex- 
emplo, gaped and stared about them, and yawned, Or 
slept with equal impatience and indifference. It 
was evident that few, or none of the reluctant 
congregation considered their attendance as any 
thing more than compliance with the regulations of 
the place, and tltut religion itself ceased to have arty 
influence, when her observances, were treated with 
•uch manifest disregard/ A boy possessed of the 
soundest principles, and the liveliest feelings of 
piety, could not but have them shaken under such 
circumstances as very often occftrred to disturb Ufa 
solemnity of the service. Sometimes as a party of 
the most contumacious and impudent were walking 
deliberately to their seats, in spite of the signs and 
motions of Dr, ■■■■■ ■ ■■ " to hasten their pace, the 
whole .attention was diverted from the prayers to the 
ludicrous and angry grimaces of the master, who, it 
was very clear, was thinking more of the affirortt 
offered to his own authority, than the dishonor done 
to Him, whose holy worship was slighted by such in- 
decent conduct At another time a whisper, a* 
laugh, a sneezing, or some ridiculous noise yui^ 
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* posely made, would throw lite tvhote audtasofr into 

confusion. All this contributed to the destntctjna 

of religious sentiment, and I am eorry to *ay, that 

\vhen I left *****, rny mmd was contaminated 

and vitiated to a degree, which I lament the sacae 

sincerely, as it has never been able -to repever Ae 

innocence which was lost. A too constrained and 

too frequent summons to Cbuncb or Chapel, at 

time* too when Ibe thought* are liable to be Jt-. 

verted from sacred subjects, and the spirit* «se 

likely to he in * state of effervescence, will never fee 

e^le t* impels youtfc wih a aenae of Ac «*- 

poctaace of rejig***. RcJigtoue duties ought snoat 

eswwdjy Ao be regularly obefcrswd, and the xefeean^ 

aial part of «*ir wemhtp cuus* newswily base its preoe 

and performance. There must be appointed tdajv, 

■mi these ftijust strictly and decently besetapmt for di- 

•viae service; but take care trmtlboae, whom you 

#ri»h to benefit by these ordinances, be impressed 

ttfith the solemnity of then*, 4bqt nothing be suffered 

4o distract or disturb their attention at the 'rime, and 

<tha£ the advice, the ineti uctiun, and eiatnple of their 

-fPtceptors, be such as to make it apparent, that 

4>uHic >werdbip is art a mere formal rite, but a very 

important aaid indispeusaUe part .of a CbeMtan's 

duty. 



Ne*t to the evil oceaniotied 4>y tlie indifference 
«nd levity witnessed in -Church ami £hape4j I ouiat 
-prooottttoe, tbat jhe absence >of sacred subjects and. 
exerciseg, serves much to weaken religious jeaftt* 
jaenU. The younger faoya at ***** did indeed**- 
feat Jheir Catechitm oaoe eftery «uoek # buJ; I tane 
jdneady observed upon the iof efficiency iof itt* 
wade 4*f instruction. The Latin and {Sneefc Tejsta- 
Mont were also construed in mart *rf die 4toMA> b«t 
farther <tban this, I do m>t#ecoUect tthat s*ay <©f ike 
•todies were such as conhmted our faith (in *he 
jeered troths of the gospel. The preieee »atf ite 
faeathee deities were the constant subjects of e*r 
poetical productions. " tMaiW, £aocl**fl, ,A | w4l a # f 
<aod the pest of thejQD, were wtentyAmilianaedio* 
in ihe £»t page of " propria *q*tt merH>u*+ iy but *y 
*very thing else that we need **id composed, **hUf 
the -attributes, the mighty worths* theifo»e«nd provi- 
dence >©f the God of all Goda,and froedof *U flLotd^ , 
wtene rarely, the the^n^eitlier^cerw^satow^ forgM^r 
iemplfttioo. 

Taught at schools much mythologic stuff, 
y\nd sound religion sparingly enough ; 
Our early notices of truth disgraced, 
Soon lese their credit, and areoll^ffaoed... 
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1 knew several boys in the tipper class, who were 
utterly uuable to explain the simplest doctrines of 
Christianity, or to state the leading events in eccle- 
siastical history. They could enumerate a list of 
Spartan kings, and Athenian Archons, but were un- 
conscious that Israel was governed by judges, before 
sfee had her kings, or that the sceptres of the House 
of Judah were held by different hands to those who 
swayed them in Samaria. Unless our youth are taught 
to meditate seriously and becomingly upon sacred 
literature, it is not probable that they will entertain 
those exalted notions of the Christian dispensation, 
which the subject deserves, nor will they grow up in 
reverence for the forms of worship as established in 
ifee country, unless tbey witness some degree of de- 
cency and earnestness in the persons who are ap- 
pointed to administer the offices of the Church. 
The master! of public schools are for the most 
pert clergymen, but they are not sufficiently strict in 
their habits, not zealous enough in the cause of 
their holy religion, nor do they take proper pains to 
render it lovely and amiable in the eyes of the stu- 
dents who are committed to their care. I speak on 
this subject with regret, and can only lament over 
the mischief which results from so erroneous a 
system, but I can scarcely keep my temper v^itbin 
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any bounds, when I recall the melancholy, and 
shocking depravity which is nourished at *****, 
and elsewhere, by the free admission- of licentious 
books into the sohool. I mean classical books. 
There are publications in English infinitely less 
destructive to the morals of boys, than the- Roman 
and Greek authors to which I am alluding, but these 
would very properly call down the heaviest punish- 
ment upon him in whose hands they were found. 
But why are not pernicious works in one language 
to be put to the ban, as well as those in another i The 
most abominable passages that have ever been printed 
in English, cannot be compared to the infamous senti- 
ments and details* which. we find in Latin and Greek. 
The productions o# Anacreoii, Aristophanes, Ho- 
race,, and J uvenal, contain matter,, which it is shame- 
ful for an adult to allow himself to read, and yet 
these are the books, which are not only tolerated, 
but encouraged amongst us. I declare that 1 blush 
at the recollection of passages which I have heard 
my schoolfellows reading to one another, while thej 
chuckled at the licence which was granted them, to 
peruse as much gjrossness as they pleased, provided 
that the author wrote in the languages of Rome or 
Greece. Luscious and warm descriptions, and vo- 
luptuous images, although they are unfit for the 
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fejea of fc ay h l esai, m ye*>a*rioimbTe, ctkmpmtoinfy 
^m i ikig , yowtei afaanficy taep within fth*1 
«f jmfcuj* tod 'deiibacy. But the ebcerraUe i 
iafii *rbuee iafamtftts f ages are <of>ea to boys *? afe 
«Mttf puptiivri," kept aritha* i» Janets. Nartftnug 
-are* too d&lthjr, «qf too aeouised for them *o dilate 
«p#u, ao royitarics were toe sacred for them as> 
-tamtigpte, wthiflg ww uafaffbitkkii whicb they ejid 
tot traaagres*, toothing, an short, was unveiled <w 
tantold which ought to have been kept out of sight, 
atid put vof mention lor ever. They gn*e fMunitt to* 
what ought to have been naanelesB, they gave eftiat- 
eaweto worse than bestial dbomwattorm, and ex- 
cuted or recommended the vilest practices to -which 
/\ 4nnam.Mnmderbhm.lf. And yet these «re the- 
-authors with all their hideous and detestable defile- 
taieute* which are permitted to pollute the minds of 
thoee who are .sent at atender age for the acquirement 
of knowledge i I grant that much beautiful writing,, 
may exquisite touches of nature, and some of die 
•finest poetical eSuskms would be lost, if these hooted 
.. wejre entirely banished from great sehook. There* 
fofee let suoh editions only fee in use, from which 
the exceptionable passages are entirely expunged,,, 
-and do iaat«#usger4benciruj«^ fertile 

<**«** ja^lung *bpn aequaittod wkh «** that* fii- 



*o**e <peet composed. If die amt&m toumt to 
•<qMftieii, I wuldjay, rather ceomnt eitfety vteCige 
*tf Horace, Juvenal, Anacreon, and the fteat of theft* 
wotual -writers to tbe flames, than kane fc,tn,4he 
power of boys to pore over lines and mtesuas 
^riuoh camnot fail to contaminate Ahem. It is imps»- 
9iMe*bat the subject can have been well consttaaad 
%y the heads of our academic estaWtehmooti, i>r 
they could not be so indifferent upo» a *aatftar 
*rf such vital consequence.. JFor the. sake of. a ffew 
fffetty conceits, and some elegant love songs, will 
70H excite the passions, and stimulate die de*ii**<*f 
* youth by suffering Anacreoo to remain in <bis 
4tands f Wifl you quietly consent to have die ;&**» 
4al purity of an ingenuous Jad sullied by the tmpiME 
«od fcul. allusion* wbich are so thioUy intenfM&stid 
dvoo^i the odes and salines of Horace?. Can &W 
-submit to have common decency, and all the vsrtah 
xmis -prejudices so honorable to an Englishman 
trampled **pon by the loathsome and unnatural sen- 
timents, uhich Juvenal occasionally clothe* in lan- 
guage as abominable as the sentiments themeehte*? 
In a wwd,wiH you hazaad, will jfou sacrifice Jfce 
-virtue «ad innocence of the pupils confided toyaupr 
obai£e> for the lake of making them adepts in da»- 
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It ought to be a national concern^ the government 
itself shpuld pursue the inquiry, and ascertain whether 
the books which are read at schools* do not do mcge 
towards vitiating the minds of youth, than any thing 
else that can be named; and if some higher, authority 
do not institute a census, and expunge certain pas- 
sages for ever from classical authors, then the society 
for the suppression of vice should do its duty, and 
prosecute every pi inter who suffers bis types to be 
polluted by imprinting words which modesty cannot 
bear to acknowledge as forming part of the lanr 
guage of human beings. In the name of all that is 
dear and sacred to man, let these books be cleansed 
from their impurities, or never let the eyes of a 
school-boy gaze upon their page.? ! The levity and 
curiosity so natural to young persons will tempt 
them to search for, and fix upon the very passages 
to which I am alluding : they make it their amuse- 
ment to repeat them to one another, until the defor- 
mity of vice loses its disgusting appearance, and the 
mind is familiarized to images which ought to strike 
with horror. The Delpbin editions, instead of 
giving any interpretation of indecent lines, leave a 
blank, to signify that they will not bear investiga- 
tion: but it is notorious to every one who has 
received a public education, thtt these blanks serve 
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«* guides for the boys to select an improper passage, 
and they never turn from it, till they have bestowed 
upon it a full and correct translation. I could refer 
to cases at *****, where boys have been known 
to enter into a regular discussion, and argue the 
point whether the virtue of the present day be not, 
too fastidious and nice \ they have quoted the pa*- 
sages which I am deprecating, and advanced them in 
poroof, that, in former times, men of estimation and 
geuius were very far from being so severe in their 
morality as the morum magistri of modem days. 
.Let it be left to every man of sense to determine 
whether it be not a crying evil, whether the mischief 
be not of a magnitude which appals a reflecting 
mind, whether it be not utterly disgraceful to every 
system oft education, where such temptations are 
thrown in the way of adole&cence, which is naturally 
too susceptible of wrong impressions. 

When! first went to *■****, I was but very 
little initiated in those practices which are said to be 
excusable in a boy of spirit. I could not enter 
with any relish into certain conversation, was unable 
to drink wine to excess, and had no idea of setting 
either decency or authority at defiance. But I am 
obliged to confess, that before 1 had been, there 
a twelvemonth, 1 was a very different creature. The 



aHnremetfts WbtA were •flirown *ia> «ny way, the 
facility of tending detention, and Am mere fot* 
ma! -chastisement which was the penafcy of dc fe t b 
lion, in case iff "being found guilty ^ of an offence; 
lrere enough to seduce me from the right way ; and 
I may trace many of the sorrows -of my ■life to the 
mors into which I fell at •••**, Effrontery, 
an assumed easiness of maimer, and 'dashing 4amiita~ 
tity, characterize the young men who are brought 
up there, and it would have been very miraculous tf 
i trad escaped the general contagion-; but had then* 
keen % few valuable acquirements to counter!*** 
lance these evils,, I would then have withheld my 
•ensure. I cannot, however, believe that I derived 
much improvement from the three years, which 1 
passed within hs walk ; for literary excellence, even, 
allowing that this was attained, can never make 
amends for the loss of innocence. But st was not - 
my lot to ndd much to the fend of knowledge which 
I l hnd previously secured. Latin compositions were 
net to my taste, and English -exercises were so -rarely. 
set, Aat my sty4e was neither amended nor formed 
•y (he hints which I reerived «t ** ** *. I had 
no encouragement to pursue the Belles Lettres, ibr 
toeHhep the %ead mntiter, nor tmy private Tutor 
gave me *eny TTCfht tot my mrotmation m ^iwsi -Htcre** 
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tare as had oothing to do with the classics, and the 
very knowledge upon which I so much prided 
myself, upon my first arrival, never had an opportu- 
nity of coming into play. In construing with ease 
and accuracy, I certainly did make seme progress* 
Few of the authors which were read in my class, 
were too difficult for sne 4o- translate extempore: and 
I should have made still more progress, but for the 
silly custom of promoting none to the upper class 
until a certain age, or until every boy who occupied 
an intermediate place was removed. The con- 
sequence of which is, that the same books and 
subjects continue to be the study for a great length 
of time, and you are not introduced to a new au&or, 
however you may be prepared to encounter him*. 



CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. 

CONCLUSION. 



Improvements suggested — English Literature — 
Belles Lettres— Modern Languages — Standard 
of Merit. 



Whatever construction nay be put upon the 
foregoing observations, and however severe they may 
appear to be, yet I do not mean to have it supposed 
that I am hostile to public education. On the con- 
trary, I believe that with good management, it- 
might be rendered infinitely more advantageous than 
instruction given at home. I object to the system of 
public education as I found it at * # # # # , but not 
to the system as it is capable of being introduced 
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into each of the great schools, although it has been 
ridiculed as the visionary scheme of " literary pro- 
jectors." I wish to see more attention paid to the 
moral habits, to the natural designation of a boy's 
mind ; more regard shown to his tastes and propensi- 
ties. I am anxious to have such a system estab- 
lished as shall be capable of bringing forward the 
idle and dull, as well as the industrious and intelli- 
gent, as shall make something of them at least, 
though of course it is impossible to supply the 
want of native. " Indoles/' The sciences, the belles 
lettres, and above all English literature, and sound 
theological instruction should be admitted among 
the number of academic studies, and then a public 
school would be the noblest seminary that could be 
imagined. What were those glorious institutions 
which made men and patriots of the Spartan*, what 
were those which inculcated truth and tempeiance 
amoug the Persian youth in the time of Cyrus, but 
public schools ? With proper care and vigilance, 
vice may be kept out of a public school, almost 
as effectually as out of a private house, or even if it 
gain admittance, it must go lurking about, and dare 
not discover itself. As Quiutilian says, a profligate 
domestic may do as much mischief in a family as a pro- 
fligate boy in a school, and as caution and attention 
prevents if in one case, so it might be prevented in auu* 
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Iter. It is the feu]* &f the aaasters then, and not th* 
-error of the institution, that vicious aod profane 
manner* dif&we themselaes over a aeaiinajrv, and 
4bey haw to Umw themselves that ao mudi <evil 
fxwoeeds £ron a fountain <af ao much (good. 

A* boy* may h* purred on by «ca^ura$kig a&jMHt 
jrf emulation and wvdry, until thejr beoome «&cet» 
Jcnt echolam, jofy the same kind of ioce»**ves, the* 
jnay faa taught to rival each other ia efforts <af 
virtue. As pre«eaiiaenaB it die high prise of di 
oar contentions, Mcby may not our. youth kain to 
consider pre-eminence ia irirtue* at honorable aafl 
xfattrable as pse-earineoaein kerning? €)r if lemming 
roust Jba the cjaterioo, then ktuseiulaewel) as efe- 
jgant teeratwe, conduct ms to the reovied .goal. Lat 
*fee living languages, as well as the dead, be tangfct, 
4vtiere at present flhey are totally aiegkcted. .For em 
of the greatest defects in, the education of hoy* 
appears to me, to ixaisist in their being brought 
i»p in aueh ig-norance of a]] the modem languages of 
Europe. There aae very fei-V girls of sixteen or 
seventeen, who do not. perfecdy understand both 
French and I'talian^among such at least whose minds 
have heei*- well cultivated,) while, most boys of the 
same age, have ibtit.a smatteting of bad French, and 
know no more of Spanish, Italian, or Gkmssi, than . 
they do af uV iongUude; : fox whatever profrssuw 
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they may Jbtfe intended, a knowledge of these tosigufca 
would be of aome «sq, and should they be sent into 
a uiiliuury, navsl, »r diplomatic line, it would be of 
the utmost importance* When they leave echoed, 
thcgy commooly consider themselves assetAtiiberty, 
aud *et mily &ea from the necessity of pumiuug m$r 
of (heir old itudM** but 4* standing ia need of 
up Anther instruction j tooneequeptly .the time is 
jpooe by lor improvement in those branch*. 

Tlbe -benefit which might he thrn derived from * 
weU*r*gufet$d jystom of education is iooakiilebk jp 
•U nespeoi*. Every hey irauM feeronniqgaraoeflt 
the same tinse ; be wpultf he rendered ambitfoiia of 
#vneUing m , 8 ome (Wis nr^, or science or virtue, 
if he could mot aspire to excellence in al],*nd his 
mind w#uld he ccmafcapdy Inept upon the atrefcoh, 
«d alive to every kindling impulse. He would feel 
jfre praises bestowed upon others Atomulate himself 
4* new q&eitions, and the reproaches which mtu^e 
pother ashamed of his nuacouduct, would mate 
him careCul of his own behaviour. Each would 
ever be pressing forward without ever -appearing 
£o Attain the object of his ambition, and the gane- 
sous struggle would never cease until <fihe hour -of his 
heiug removed from the .ioetikition. Tnete 'wane 
jUij sentiments when J-wqb at ***** fc 1 etuiied 
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the opportunities which a good versifier had of 
distinguishing himself, and ardently longed for the 
means of showing that I had too Hie fire of ambition, 
and only wanted fuel to feed it 1 saw how muck 
might have been done in the little commonwealth, if 
the road to public honors had been equally open to all, 
that is to say, if there had been honors which every one 
might canvass for in his own way. In fact> when the 
term of my scholastic confinement was completed, 
und I quitted *••••, to commence a new acade- 
mic career on the banks of the Cam, I departed 
from it with this impression, that 1 had acquired but 
little where I might have learnt much, and that 
1 had been wasting months and years at that 
kind of institution, which, of all others in the 
world, possesses the amplest means of diffu- 
sing general improvement. With proper regula- 
tions and management it might accelerate the pro- 
gress of the idle, quicken the apprehension of the 
dull, reform the vicious, and confirm the good. At 
present, those alone who' are naturally gifted with 
talents and energy, make their way through a public 
school with reputation and advantage. The rest lie 
dormant as it were, and where every individual 
might be transferred from school to society with the 
power und inclination to distinguish himself to a 
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certain degree, a few only are inspired with the 
generous spirit, and these probably derive the im- 
pulse from themselves rather than from the agency 
of their instructors. But if our public seminaries 
will take a little more pains with the youth who 
are entrusted to them, and attend less to the niceties 
and subtilties of grammar learning, as it is called, 
and more to letters and improvement in general, 
they may still treat for a reservation of certain favor- 
ite studies, and at the same time furnish their coun- 
try with erudite classics, elegant versifiers, with men 
of universal information, and with characters as 
eminent for their literary, as fheir virtuous repu- 
tation* 



THK END. 
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